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Practical Facts about Stereophotography 


CHARLES FRANCIS HAMILTON 


er 1}| TEREOPHOTOGRAPHY is one of 
fen the most pleasing forms of photo- 
« aS | graphy open to the amateur today. 
eee That is a statement of fact. In 
LPSVAES subsequent paragraphs we hope to 
give substantiating information which will cause 
the amateur, who has never experienced the 
delight of viewing a collection of stereographs, to 
hasten to the nearest dealer and purchase a 
stereo-camera. Stereophotography, as we may 
call it, is natural photography. It is two-eyed 
photography. The pictorialist must accent some 
part of a beautiful scene to obtain an artistic 
and striking result; but the stereograph retains 
every detail that made the scene attractive to 
us at first, and we can view it as long as we 
wish, without interruption. 

An amateur, on a_ picture-tour, suddenly 
comes upon a view, the grandeur of which almost 
causes a gasp. He quickly sets his camera and 
makes an exposure. But, unless he is an artist, 
and is able to work up the print by some of 
the various processes, the result is usually 
uninteresting and disappointing. Too full of 
detail and too many confusing objects. Not 
so with the stereograph. The reproduction of 
the view will be wonderfully exact in the final 
print, except for the color, and we are even able 
to approximate nature’s tints in the color-plate 
process. 

Now, what makes all this difference? Simply 
the fact that the stereo-camera has two lenses, 
two “eyes”, just as the amateur has two eyes. 
Likewise the two-eyed camera will view the 
scene in a manner similar to the way the photo- 
grapher himself sees it. Depth, that element 
lacking in most ordinary prints, is present in 
the stereograph. We not only look at, but seem 
to actually see right into the picture, just as if 
we were at the very spot. The contours of the 
earth are plainly visible, the position of each 
object very distinct. The foreground, middle 





and distant planes are well separated when we 
view the final print from the stereo-negative; and 
not apparently plastered against each other, as 
in the print from the single-lens camera. 

Where this failure of the one-lens camera to 
render distance or atmospheric perspective 
properly is due to the extreme sharpness of the 
negative in all planes, that very quality is 
necessary to the success of a stereograph. The 
stereo-negative must be sharp. The sense of 
depth or distance is obtained by the dual vision 
of both the camera and the observer of the 
stereograph, not by out-of-focus parts of the 
picture which accentuate the subject and give 
the appearance of depth. In connection with 
this we may say that soft-focus lenses have no 
place in real stereophotography. 

All the words we could write would not ad- 
equately describe the full advantage of a stereo- 
print over the print from a one-lens camera 
negative. After the reader has once seen a 
collection of stereo-positives, we will wager— 
a small wager, of course—that the ‘‘stereo- 
germ” will begin to work and will never cease 
until Mr. Amateur owns a stereo-outfit of some 
kind. Further advantage, for those amateurs 
who do not wish to confine themselves to stereo- 
work alone, is that the amateur has the choice 
of two almost identical negatives, from which 
he may enlarge for exhibition or other purposes. 
Many workers and pictorialists of wide, even 
international reputation, use the stereo-camera 
for negative-making, and work up their exhibi- 
tion-print from enlargements from these negatives. 

But the greatest appeal is to the largest 
number, who wish prints or positives for their 
own and their friends’ enjoyment, and _ the 
stereo produces these. For those who wish 
pictures in natural color, the Autochrome, 
Paget and Agfa color-plate processes are at 
their disposal, and we will state that a properly 
exposed and developed Autochrome-transpar- 
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ency, when viewed in the stereoscope, rivals in 
beauty, the original scene. 

We have said much for the stereo-camera, let 
us now consider some alleged drawbacks. The 
only two we consider worth space are that 
one must view the positives in a stereoscope, 
and that the stereo-cameras are more expensive 
than the regular kind. We will dismiss the 
first statement with the assertion that it is no 
more difficult or awkward to view the stereo- 
graph in a stereoscope, than to hold an ordinary 
print or enlargement at ordinary reading-dis- 
tance for viewing. Obviously, keeping the prints 
ready for viewing would make it impossible to 
keep them in albums, but a stereo-print studied 
in the stereoscope is much more satisfactory 
than the average album-print. Any especially 
attractive views can be enlarged to moderate 
size and placed in an album. As to the cost, 
when we consider that a stereo-camera is practi- 
cally two cameras built together, and of best ma- 
terials, it is obvious that the cost must be higher. 

Stereo-cameras range in price from fifteen 
dollars to three hundred dollars or more, and 
in size from 45 x 107 mm to 5 x 7 inches, although 
there is one little instrument that uses standard 
motion-picture film. For as small an amount 
as thirty-five dollars one can obtain a really 
capable stereo-camera which uses film-packs or 
plates 45 x 107 mm in size, and is equipped with 
an F/5.4 lens and three-speed shutter. This 
amount is what one might pay for a postcard 
camera with F/7.7 lens and ball-bearing shutter. 
And the results from the stereo will be more pleas- 
ing in the end. 

There are three sizes that may be considered 
standard, though manufacturers vary two of 
them greatly. The little 45 x 107 mm is made 
in that size only by every manufacturer we 
know, but the 6x 13 cm size is varied to 7 x 13 
cm also; and the so-called American standard 
size 3144x 3% (814 x 614) is varied by different 
manufacturers in the following sizes: 9x 14 
cm, 10x15 cm, 8144x17 cm, 9x18 cm, 4°4 
x 61% inches, 5x 7 inches and 13x18 cm. But 
all these larger sizes are trimmed and spaced to 
approximate the standard American size as 
nearly as possible. 

The lenses used on the little 45 x 107 mm size 
range from 55 to 75 mm focus according to the 
camera-construction. With such a short focal 
length of lens, it is obvious that great depth of 
field is obtainable, while using the lens at full 
aperture, which on most cameras is F/4.5. 
Naturally, this gives the possessor of this little 
instrument an advantage in speed-work and 
photography in shaded places. Also it is of 
advantage in portrait-work. 


The middle size, 6 x 13 cm, uses lenses of 75 
to 105 mm focus, usually the longer, and accord- 
ingly there is less depth of field, when used at 
large apertures. Many of these cameras are 
fitted with F/6.3 lenses, instead of the faster 
F/4.5, which gives an advantage of depth, with 
loss of speed. The larger sized cameras have 
lenses usually of 5-inch focus or perhaps more. 
Fo obtain good depth, it is always necessary to 
use smaller stops, and there is hardly any need 
of high-speed lenses except for portrait-work. 
F/6.3 on F/6.8 lenses are the usual equipment 
supplied with most large stereo-cameras. 

For those workers who require a large print, 
the larger size may appeal, but for the average 
worker, the smaller pictures will be just as 
effective; because, when viewed through the 
stereoscope, they appear much larger, in fact 
we seem to be looking right into the scene 
itself, this being due to the magnification of the 
lenses and the stereo-vision. 

As no American camera-maker builds either 
of the two smaller-sized instruments, it will be 
necessary for any one interested to obtain 
catalogs from American importers of foreign- 
made cameras in the 45x 107 mm and 6x 13 
cm sizes. Such cameras are the Ica, Contessa- 
Nettel, Erneman, Goerz, Mentor, Voigtlinder, 
Plaubel, Heidescope, Jules Richard, Gaumont 
and several others. The American importers 
who sell these cameras advertise in PHoro-Era 
MAGAZINE and will be glad to send any one all 
the literature and information they have at 
hand. For the standard American size, besides 
the foreign manufacturers, Eastman Kodak 
Company makes two excellent models, one 
Graflex. Catalogs are easily obtainable, and 
almost any dealer in Eastman supplies should 
have the models to show and sell. 

As final word to any who may be skeptical as 
to the pleasure of stereophotography, we will 
state that we have never seen, nor heard of 
any amateur, who once taking up stereophoto- 
graphy, ever went back to the one-lens camera. 
On the other hand, the stereo-ranks are being 
augmented constantly by those who know 
the limitations of the ordinary camera. Although 
there are special lines in which the ordinary 
“amera excels, the stereo holds front rank in 
pleasure in photography and enjoyment of the 
results by viewing in the stereoscope or taxiphote. 


[For a number of months, many of our readers 
have urged us to have a stereo-department. In 
this issue we have established one and we earn- 
estly hope that those who are responsible for 
the new department will support it and make 
it well worth having.—Ebiror. |] 
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It is Good to be a Photographic Editor 


SIGISMUND BLUMANN 


Editor of Camera Craft Magazine 


HE Associate Editor and Publisher 





with something in the way of prac- 
tical idealism that should be studied and applied 
by men and women in all lines of endeavor. If 
I, in my own capacity ever reach such heights 
of thought and action, may it be granted me to 
repeat ’till the habit is formed. Mr. Beardsley 
wrote as he felt and does as he feels. 

When Camera Craft offered me the place I 
occupy and the connection was consummated, 
it was but the strengthening of old ties. For 
many years the general management and the 
successive Editors were familiars and friends. 
Also, I was not a stranger to the readers of the 
photographic press. Articles in both Pxoro- 
Era MaGazine and Camera Craft had brought 
many kind letters and long-distance acquaint- 
ances had been formed, which now can be 
developed into real friendships. It is good to be 
an Editor, especially of a magazine of this class, 
because it offers the possibility of friends as 
well as mere readers. 

Photography is a gentle art: Its votaries are 
apt to be temperamental, sympathetic, respon- 
sive. It is a creative art: pictures are made and 
elementary beauties combined into a unit quite 
as much as by the painter. It is a hobby that 
hegets true fraternizing. Asa vocation it ranks, 
or should rank as one of the liberal professions. 
These photographers, amateur and professional 
are mine own people. We have much in common 
and share it freely. My mornings at the desk 
begin a day of intercourse with friends and at 
the close, I do but leave them to go home for 
awhile and return to them on the morrow. 

It is good to be an Editor: To be able to tell 
what I learn, to work with my fellows and pass 
on my experiences. To gather what may be 
gotten, to ‘choose and publish what shall be 
useful, profitable, interesting, helpful, stimulat- 
ing, and so along the list of appropriate adjectives. 


The opportunity is at hand to search intensively 
for what is wanted and that is exhilarating. 
Our policy has been to specialize, rather, in 
specifics: We go in for constructive articles, 
rather than literary abstractions but we are not 
proof against being lured away, now and then, 
by the charm of literature. Personally, I have 
to be restrained by wiser judgment and my 
own resolution or this policy would be often 
outraged. The temptation to just talk with the 
reader is great but the reader is not to be beguiled 
thus. Having established a policy and gathered 
clientele on that policy, its maintenance becomes 
a matter of integrity, so that we try to give 
informative, constructive and comprehensive 
material. We cover the amateur, the advanced 
pictorialist, and the professional. 

And there is joy in that. The variety makes 
the day pass quickly. The circle of acquaint- 
ances is larger and more varied. It is not a 
business, there is no work to it—this being an 
Editor. I find it all good, all fun. 

My friendship for Mr. French and Mr. Beards- 
ley dates back many years, when I was a contrib- 
utor; but now as a collaborator, a cotemporary, 
the emotions not only hold but are intensified. 
They have worked for years as I am learning to 
work, toward the accomplishment of something 
real, something better and better in photo- 
graphy, and in photographic literature. There 
is no doubt in my mind that we share this spirit 
with all the Editors of the photographic publica- 
tions. Certainly no periodicals can claim to do 
as much in a purely eleemosynary way or with 
higher ideals than the journals devoted to 
photography. Mark you, dear reader, there is a 
basic reason, deep down, and it is that we who 
help to make your magazines are photographers 
and enthusiasts. We have the same _ hopes, 
aspirations, emotions, quirks, and idiosyncrasies, 
as yourself. We are all “cranks” together, if 
you get my meaning. Thank goodness for the 
fact. It is what makes it so good to be an 
Editor—a photographic Editor. 
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FIGURE 10 


BRUCE PHOTOGRAPHIC TELESCOPE, YERKES OBSERVATORY 


The Camera in Star-Land 


JAMES STOKLEY, M.A., F.R.A.S. 


Part II 


IKE the sun—the moon, planets 
and stars all make an apparent 
passage across the sky every day 
because of the rotation of the earth 
from west to east. In order to 





photograph them, it is necessary to provide a 
means of moving the telescope. Such instruments 
are mounted “equatorially”’ which enables them 
to turn on an axis parallel to that of the earth. 
A clockwork is provided to turn it around this 
axis once every day from east to west, thus 
counteracting the earth’s motion. But clock- 
works are not absolutely accurate, and even if 
they were, there is a certain amount of refraction 
of light in the atmosphere, which causes an 
object near the horizon to appear a little higher 


in the sky than it is actually. This requires 
that the telescope be guided while making a 
photograph, and it is done by an observer, so 
that photography does not dispense with the 
astronomer at the eyepiece. 

With special photographic instruments, an 
auxiliary visual telescope is rigidly attached, 
and in the eyepiece is a pair of fine cross-hairs. 
These are set on a star in the field that is being 
photographed, and if it begins to move away 
from them, the instrument may immediately be 
adjusted. If the exposure is long—and four to 
five hours or more is common—the guiding is a 
tedious process, and to do it accurately calls for 
the highest type of observational skill. 

Without a doubt, the best work of this kind 
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FIGURE 11 


DOUBLE-SLIDE PLATEHOLDER, SPROUL OBSERVATORY 


was done by the late Prof. Edward E. Barnard, 
of the Yerkes Observatory, who began as a 
photographer, became interested in astronomy 
and became the greatest of modern observers. 
Most of his work was with the Bruce photographic 
telescope, shown in Figure 10; but he made 
many fine photographs with other instruments. 
The Bruce telescope is equipped with four 
separate lenses for photography, so that the 
same region of the sky may be photographed 
simultaneously to different scales. There is, in 
addition, a visual lens which is used to guide 
the eyepiece which may be seen at the lower 
end of the instrument. The picture also shows 
the equatorial mounting and the clockwork 
inside the pier to drive it. 

In visual telescopes adapted to photography, 
it is not always practicable to use an additional 
lens for guiding, and the double-slide plateholder 
is employed. This is shown in use in Figure 11 
on the 24-inch telescope of the Sproul Observa- 
tory of Swarthmore College. A small right- 


angle prism reflects an image of a star, just 
outside the field covered by the plate, into the 
eyepiece in which the observer is looking. This 
eyepiece is provided with the cross-hairs, and, 
as described above, the guiding star is kept on 
them. The adjustment is effected, not by moving 
the entire telescope, but the plateholder and the 
eyepiece with the two knobs of which the astrono- 
mer has hold. One moves it east or west, and the 
other north or south, so that the image of the 
object photographed may be kept on the same 
part of the plate. 

An inconvenient feature of the usual type of 
equatorial mounting is that the eye-end of the 
telescope moves up and down through a dis- 
tance equal to half the length of the instrument, 
and in the case of such a telescope as the large 
one at the Yerkes Observatory, this is over 
thirty feet. There, the difficulty is met by 
providing an elevating-floor. The entire floor 
forms an elevator which may be raised or lowered 
to suit the position of the eyepiece. This is 
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FIGURE 12 


used in several observatories, but is quite ex- 
pensive. Another disadvantage of the usual 
mounting is that the temperature inside the 
dome must be the same as the outside air, other- 
wise the warm air rushes out through the opening 
in front of the telescope and the definition is 
hopelessly ruined. In the summer, this is not 
such an objection; but when the thermometer 
is around zero, and the astronomer must sit 
through the. long winter-night at the eyepiece, 
it is not quite so pleasant! 

Consequently there has been a_ tendency 
towards a telescope where the lens is fixed and 
the image formed inside a warm room, one or 
more mirrors reflecting any part of the heavens. 
The tower-telescopes at Mt. Wilson, already 
described, are of such a type, but they are used 


LOOMIS TELESCOPE, YALE UNIVERSITY 
(INSERT) PLATEHOLDER IN OBSERVING-ROOM 


exclusively on the sun. An instrument recently 
constructed at the observatory of Yale Uni- 
versity is used for stellar observations. This is 
shown in Figure 12. The long diagonal tube is of 
sheet-steel and parallel to the earth’s axis. At 
the bottom are the lenses, two in number, as 
one is used for guiding. In the small building, 
the roof of which slides off, is a large plane mirror 
moved by clockwork which reflects the light 
from the stars under investigation into the tube. 

The image is formed in a small room at the 
top of the brick-tower, which may be heated 
and kept comfortable in even the coldest weather. 
Electric controls permit the mirror to be moved 
from the observing-room. The insert shows the 
plateholder and the guiding eyepiece beside it. 
As the mirror turns around as it follows the 
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FIGURE 13 (a) FIGURE 13 (b) 


NORTHERN PORTION OF MOON. COMPARE WITH FIGURE 2 











FIGURE 14 


object, the image rotates on the plate around 
the optical axis. To correct for this, an addi- 
tional clockwork is provided in the observing- 
room which rotates the entire plateholder at 
the same rate. 

The small motor seen above the plateholder 
operates a rotating sector, which reduces the 
light from a bright star so that its image on the 
plate will have the same intensity as another 
with which it is being compared. Although 
the effect could be obtained by simply covering 
part of the plate for, let us say, the first half 
of the exposure, it is desirable to have the ex- 
posure for all parts of the plate spread over the 
same interval of time. The method used employs 
an opaque disc, with an adjustable open sector. 
By varying the size of the opening, and rotating 
it in front of the image on the plate, the light 
may thus be reduced to the point of complete 
extinction. This arrangement is used at many 
observatories. 

Next to the sun, the moon has probably been 
photographed oftener than any other celestial 
object, and it may be said that we have a more 
complete knowledge of the topography of the 
part of the lunar surface that faces us than we 
have of the earth. Although not so bright as 
the sun, the moon is sufficiently well illuminated 
to enable short exposures to be given. Even so, 
atmospheric conditions seldom permit absolutely 


PLANET SATURN PHOTOGRAPHED WITH 60-INCH REFLECTOR 


sharp pictures, and it is only by the making of a 
large number of plates that a good one may be 
obtained. 

Two French astronomers, Loewy and Puiseux, 
at the Paris Observatory, made a series of 
excellent photographs which formed the basis 
of their elaborate lunar atlas. Later, Professor 
Ritchey made a series with the 40-inch Yerkes 
refractor which were probably superior. How- 
ever, the finest that have ever been made are 
undoubtedly a few that were made on the night 
of September 15, 1919, when the new 100-inch 
reflector was turned on our satellite. One of 
these, a view of the northern portion, is shown in 
Figure 13, and if it is compared with Bond’s 
photograph (Figure 2), an idea of the progress 
made in sixty years may be gained. Since these 
were made, the 100-inch telescope has been 
continually in use on more important problems, 
and it has not been possible to make a series of 
Lunar views. 

Photography of the planets has not been so 
satisfactory as could be desired, and their obser- 
vation still depends largely on drawings. They 
are all so small and so distant that high powers 
must be used, which, in addition to magnifying 
the planet, magnify the atmospheric distur- 
bances with it. The planets also have a ruddy 
or yellowish color, which lengthens the exposure, 
during which any irregularity in the atmosphere 
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FIGURE 15 


has a deleterious effect on the definition. Some 
of the best planetary photographs have been 
made at the Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, by the late Prof. Percival Lowell and 
Dr. E. C. Slipher. This observatory has prob- 
ably the best atmospheric conditions in the 
world and they have specialised in planetary 
observations. They have made photographs of 
Mars which, although not so clear as could be 
wished, confirm their visual observations of the 
markings on the planet called “canals”, although 
they are probably not of artificial origin. Possi- 
bly, photographs made during the close approach 
of Mars this year will reveal more of these mark- 
ings, and show that they are not, as has been 
suggested, optical illusions. 

The planet Saturn, although farther from us 
than Mars, is much larger, and does not show 
such a red color and very fine markings. Good 
photographs of it have been obtained, the best 
being that by Professor Barnard with the 60-inch 
reflector at Mt. Wilson, made in 1909, and shown 


ZEISS STEREO-COMPARATOR, YERKES OBSERVATORY 


in Figure 14. The rings, which make the planet 
of great interest, and which consist of a great 
swarm of tiny satellites revolving in adjacent 
orbits, are well shown, and also the dark marking, 
known as Cassini’s division. 

In addition to the eight large planets of the 
solar system, there are a great many small ones, 
called asteroids, which revolve in orbits between 
that of Mars and of Jupiter. By some they are 
believed to be the remains of a larger planet 
that once occupied that position, and then 
exploded into small fragments. They vary from 
about a hundred miles in diameter down to ones 
that can barely be detected, and photography 
has played a large part in their discovery. They 
are so small and relatively unimportant, that 
their large number makes them now rather a 
nuisance to keep track of: but they are of some 
interest. The method used for their discovery 
depends on the fact that, as planets, they move 
with respect to the stars. Thus, if a photograph 
is made of a part of the sky where there is an 
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FIGURE 16 


asteriod, and the telescope kept pointed at the 
stars, the asteriod will be recorded as a short 
line. Usually a lens of short focus, covering « 
large angle, is used, and sometimes two are 
mounted side by side which make two photo- 
graphs at once. Then, there is no danger of 
mistaking a defect in the plate for a new asteroid. 

Using this method, Prof. Max Wolf, at the 
Heidelberg Observatory, in Germany, has been 
a prolific discoverer of these little planets. In 
the United States, a number have been discovered 
by an amateur astronomer, the Rev. Joel Metcalf, 
a Unitarian minister at Winchester, Mass., 
who used a modification of Wolf's method. As 
the asteroids move in approximately the same 
direction and with the same speed, he guides his 
telescope to follow one if it were in the field. 


HALLEY 'S COMET, LOWELL OBSERVATORY 


Then, after a long exposure, the plate is developed, 
and the stars are shown as lines, and an asteroid, 
if present, is represented by a dot. This has the 
advantage that the light from the planet, always 
faint, is kept on the same part of the plate during 
the exposure and a better image is obtained. 
Another device that has been used to study 
these small bodies, and also for numerous other 
subjects where motion may be observed from 
one time to another, is the stereocomparator. 
One of these instruments, made by Carl Zeiss, 
and now at the Yerkes Observatory, is shown in 
Figure 15. In the case of an asteroid, two plates 
may be made on two successive nights showing 
the same background of stars, but with the 
object sought in a different place on each. With 
possibly thousands of stars visible, it would be 
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difficult to determine which object moved; but 
the stereocomparator quickly reveals it. The 
two plates are placed in the instrument and a 
system of totally reflecting prisms enables either 
one to be seen in the same eyepiece, an oscillating 
shutter giving a view of one after the other in 
rapid succession. If the plates are adjusted so 
that the star-images occupy the same position 
as seen in the eyepiece, they will not be affected 
when the shutter is operated; but if the image of 
an asteroid is present, it will appear to jump 
to and fro. The effect is quite striking and the 
object that has moved may be instantly detected. 
The device has also been used to determine the 
motion of the stars by comparing plates made 
with the same telescope many years apart. 

The comets which appear from time to time, 


also come into the solar system, and some may be 
regarded as members of it. They are photo- 
graphed with wide-angle lenses, such as those 
on the Bruce telescope, and indeed, this instru- 
ment, in the hands of Professor Barnard, produced 
many fine cometary photographs. Like the 
asteroids, a comet moves among the stars, and 
the instrument must be pointed at it during the 
exposure, thus recording the stars as short lines. 
Figure 16 shows Halley’s comet, the last bright 
one to appear, on its visit in 1910, while it was 
near the planet Venus. This was made at the 
Lowell Observatory with a telescope similar in 
construction to the Bruce, and, on account of 
the brilliancy of the comet, an exposure was 
given short enough to record the stars as dots. 
(To be concluded in February issue.) 


Practical Kinematography 


HERBERT C. McKAY 
(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter Two—The Kinematographic Camera 


SSHE choice of a kinematographic 
camera is determined by but two 
factors. First, by the type of work 
which it is proposed to do and, 
second, by the amount of money 
which can be devoted to such purchase. With 
this, as with most cameras, more money will pur- 
chase a better instrument; but as is also true in 
other walks of life, the price asked is not a sure 
index of the quality of a camera. So, it follows 
that the best thing to do is to purchase the most 
expensive camera possible when you have learned 
to determine if the price asked is in proportion 
to the quality received. 

I fully believe that the cameras I shall describe 
here are well worth every cent asked, and some 
of them represent remarkably good values. A 
careful study of the specifications of each will 
show the particular advantages which make 
each camera desirable for a certain class of work. 
Thus the Ertel is very moderate in price for 
the quality of the camera, the Sept is automatic, 
the Ica is easily portable. These cameras I 
have described in ‘“Kinematography for the 
Amateur’. Among the cameras described in 
this chapter, the Bell & Howell, one of the most 
expensive standardised cameras ever produced, 
is worth every cent it costs because film can be 
run through it for a dozen or more exposures 
and still have exact registration as long as the 
physical body of the film remains unaltered. 
The Pathé, a moderate-priced camera, is recog- 
nised all over the world as a strictly high-grade 





professional camera, the Williamson is a sturdy 
knock-about model, and so forth. 

There are certain standards to which all 
-ameras should conform, if they are to be used 
for commercial production. The lack of any of 
these points means trouble, and perhaps the loss 
of sale for certain films. Purchase a camera 
which will turn out the work you desire. 

The body of the camera should provide ade- 
quate protection for the mechanism. Personally, 
I prefer teak or metal as such bodies are not 
severely affected by adverse climatic conditions, 
and metal construction lessens liability of static. 
Leather-covered bodies look well, but must be 
cared for with more attention than other finishes 
as the leather scratches easily and rubs. How- 
ever, this is a matter of personal preference. 

A turret-front is a convenience; but not 
absolutely necessary. Some method of lens- 
mount should be obtained which will allow 
quick and easy change of lenses with accurate 
registration of focusing-scale so that any lens 
may be used in the camera without having to 
have recourse to the visual focusing-screen. 

Do not try to do anything beyond straight 
news or scenic work with a camera which is not 
equipped with a visual focusing-device. Focusing- 
scales are convenient, but whenever possible 
focus the lens by the aid of the focusing-screen. 
It is more satisfactory. In double exposure 
and all laboratory exposure such a method of 
focusing is essential. 

The limitations of the fixed shutter are as 
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great in kinematography as in still-photography, 
always supposing the available technical knowl- 
edge is the same in both cases. Although not 
used as often as in still-work, the adjustable 
shutter should by all means be used on the 
camera intended for serious work. 

The necessity for an automatic fade is question- 
able. In some lines of work it would be rarely 
used, in others it is indispensable. I should 
advise its purchase whenever possible, but as a 
camera so equipped will cost at least four hundred 
dollars, some workers may prefer to omit it and 
use the hand-fade or outside iris instead. 

The type of take-up is immaterial. The better 
studio-cameras have the visible spring-belt type 
as is logical with outside magazines, but a good 
clutch works just as well and is automatic in 
reversal. If the take-up is positive and gives 
proper tension, it is all right. 

Some very good and very expensive cameras 
use the claw or rod and crank intermittent, 
and I have seen excellent work produced by 
Geneva intermittents; but as commercial work 
presupposes more or less multiple-exposure 
work, I cannot but believe that the harmonic 
cam is the only truly professional type of inter- 
mittent. I know that I shall be harshly criticised 
for this statement, but still I give it as a personal 
preference, the wisdom of which is upheld by 
the fact that nearly every camera of professional 
pretensions uses this intermittent. 

The magazines of the general purpose camera 
should have a capacity of at least two hundred 
feet and be perfectly light tight. There are few 
other requirements for this part of the mechanisms. 
Some cameras are equipped with release-throats 
in the magazines. By the use of these, the throat 
is opened wide by closing the camera door or by 
manual latches which lock the door when opening 
the magazines. This relieves the film of all 
friction at the throats: but the velvet-lined 
throats are satisfactory if care is taken to keep 
all dust or other foreign substance off of the 
velvet and to brush up the nap when it becomes 
matted in order that a perfect light-trap may be 
formed. Dust or grit on the velvet will scratch 
and streak the film. If you have a camera with 
velvet-throated magazines, you must keep the 
velvet clean and fresh. Replace them at the 
first signs of wear. 

As for lenses, it is difficult to say which is best. 
The focal lengths in common use are 25 mm., 
30 mm., 32 mm., 35 mm., 40 mm., 50 mm. (2 
inch), 75 mm. (3 inch), 4 inch and 6 inch. Lenses 
of 10, 12 and 16 inches focal length have been 
used; but these extreme focal lengths will prove 
satisfactory only in the hands of an experienced 
telekinematographer, if I am permitted to use 


such a word. Even in the hands of an expert 
the most favorable atmospheric conditions and 
aesculin filters are necessary for the best results. 

The greatest aperture I have ever heard of was 
a lens which worked at F/0.5 or nearly sixteen 
times as fast as the ultraspeed F/1.9, which is 
the highest speed-lens which has proved satis- 
factory in commercial work, and the difficulties 
of working this lens are so great that it is seldom 
used. Only a combination of a scene which must 
be photographed and very dull light will tempt 
the kinematographer to use this lens. The next 
degree is the F/2.9 which is rapidly growing in 
favor and promises in the near future to usurp 
the position of the F/3.5 as the standard effective 
aperture for kiné-lenses. The longer focal lengths, 
four and six inches, are usually combined with a 
maximum aperture of F/4.5 although they may 
be obtained in F/3.5. Some amateur cameras are 
equipped with lenses which work at maximum 
apertures of F/6.3, F/7.7 and even F/8. These 
lenses are too slow for the commercial kine- 
matographer, not because he will often use the 
extreme aperture but because he realizes that 
the reserve speed is most desirable. 

In addition to these anastigmats, there are 
the so-called soft-focus lenses, which are not 
fully corrected and give a soft, diffused definition 
and which give the sharpest definition at the 
center of the field and grow more diffused at the 
edges. So the kinematographer may have nine 
which work at F/3.5, one working at 
9 and one soft-focus, or eleven lenses. This 


lenses 
F/1. 
is most evidently impractical, for the weight 
and bulk would be considerable and most of 
them would never be used. The following 
assortment is good enough to cover any class 
of work usually encountered and will be a larger 
assortment than most professionals use. 

F/1.9  2-inch 

*F/3.5 35-millimeter (11% inch) 

*F/3.5 2-inch 

*F/3.5 3-inch 

TF/3.5 4-inch 

TF/3. 6-inch 

F/4. 2-inch soft focus 





Sr Or 


Lenses marked (*) may be had in the F/2.9. 
Those marked (ft) may have the F/4.5 sub- 
stituted without real loss in efficiency. However, 
this still leaves seven lenses which, entirely 
aside from the financial investment represented, 
mean bulk and weight, if carried with the outfit. 
In time you may acquire such an assortment: 
but it should be the result of piecemeal buying 
over a period of time. In order that the proper 
initial assortment may be obtained let us con- 
sider the usefulness of each lens, then you may 
select those which are of value to you in the 
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particular branch of kinematography in which 
you expect to do the most work. 

The logical starting point is the two-inch 
lens, which may have an aperture of either F/2.9 
or F/3.5, the latter being, probably, the most 
widely used kiné-lens in the world. This lens 
is the normal lens for kinematography, those of 
shorter focus being termed wide-angle lenses 
and those of longer focus being known as long- 
focus or telephoto, depending upon the focal 
length. The two-inch or fifty-millimeter lens 
embraces an angle of 28° on standard film, which 
is considerably less than is the usual practice on 
still-work. The pictorial worker who uses a 
314 x 414 will use lenses as short as six-inch 
focus with such a size and the hand-camera in 
that size uses lenses with as short focus as five 
inches or even less; yet, the five-inch lens cuts 
a 46° angle and the six inch a 39° angle on such 
plates. Many press-cameras have lenses which 
embrace an angle of 80° or more, and a three- 
inch wide-angle lens will embrace an angle of 
121° ona 5x7 plate. We may safely say that a 
normal lens will give us about 60°. So we see 
that the normal kiné-!ens is equivalent, in so far 
as the angle is concerned, to a ten-inch lens on a 
314 x 44 plate. 

The two-inch lens is used for most studio and 
news-work, both for average distances and close- 
ups. It is a lens which will give satisfaction in 
most work where figures are included and should, 
by all means, be the lens to be obtained first. 

The three-inch lens embraces an angle of 20°, 
and gives an image of 50% greater lineal dimen- 
sions than the two inch. It is useful in news- 
work when it is impossible to get close to the 
subject, and is used in studios to make semi- 
close-ups without moving the camera from the 
position occupied in making full-shots with the 
two-inch lens. It may be the first lens, if you 
anticipate working under conditions where you 
cannot always choose your position. In studio- 
work it may supplement but never supplant 
the two-inch lens. 

The four-inch lens should follow the two-inch 
lens, as it gives a marked enlargement, namely 
a linear enlargement of 100%. It is used in the 
same manner as the three-inch and is more 
valuable to the owner of a two-inch lens as the 
difference between the two- and three-inch lenses 
is not enough to justify both until such time as 
you wish to complete your assortment. This 
lens is also very good in scenic work, and in 
such work is probably the most valuable lens 
you will own. The shorter focus lenses give an 
image of distant components of the landscape 
which is so small that much of the beauty is 
lost. It also aids pictorial composition in that 


it allows fewer objects to be included and makes 
for simple composition. 

The six-inch lens is a telephoto-lens when used 
in kinematography. With it you will begin to 
encounter the troubles of fog, haze and the 
usual atmospheric obstructions which the tele- 
photographer encounters in still-telephotography. 
It should rival the three-inch lens in the race for 
last place. 

If you expect to do topical work in interior 
situations, such as factories, offices and other 
places where operating-range is difficult to find, 
the use of the 35-millimeter lens will enable you 
to work much nearer the subject. As this lens 
works at an angle of about 42°, it will be seen 
that the angle is not so great as to produce serious 
distortion. This lens may also be used in making 
panoramas of groups to conserve film; but as the 
images so produced are so small, such procedure 
is questionable economy. It may be used in any 
situation where a broad field is desired. 

The soft-focus lens has a place in the kit of all 
professionals as the close-up is rendered much 
more artistic by its use. It does not give the 
““fuzzy-wuzzy”’ effect of extreme diffusion, but a 
portrait-quality which is more desirable than 
wiry sharpness in an enormous screen-image 
such as most close-ups show us. If you do not 
desire to use such a lens, you may obtain a very 
good effect by using the Eastman diffusing- 
discs. The dise sold for use on hand-camera 
lenses is very good for this purpose. 

The F/1.9 lens is one to be used only when the 
illumination is very poor. It is an axiom in 
photography that a large aperture lens will do 
anything a small aperture lens will do when 
stopped to the same aperture; but it is untrue in 
The quality of these ultra-rapid 
lenses is rapidly increasing; but, at present, 
they are subject to inferior correction. There 
are traces of astigmatism left and very rarely 
do the chemical and visual foci of such lenses 
coincide, thus making necessary the use of a 
focusing-filter. Also, this difference is not 
constant but changes with different individual 
lenses. So this lens used at F/3.5 will not give 
the fine anastigmatic quality of the standard 
two-inch F/3.5 lens. 

Thus if I were beginning to make news-films, 
I should purchase a two-inch, four-inch and an 
F/1.9. For scenic work I should purchase the 
three-inch, four-inch and F/1.9. If I were going 
to travel and try to obtain rare foreign views, I 
should take a two-inch, four-inch, six-inch and 
F/1.9,—the six-inch lens for stealing views 
which could not be obtained otherwise. In 
fact, on such a journey I should be tempted 
to try out an eight- or ten-inch lens. For studio- 
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work I should begin with a two-inch, a four-inch 
and a soft-focus lens. Studios usually have 
sufficient illumination so that there would be 
little need for the F/1.9. 

The tripod should be rock steady. This means 
a certain amount of weight. Within reasonable 
limits the studio-tripod cannot be too heavy: 
but for topical work a lighter model may be 
used. Many cameras are supplied with tripods 


which are too light and should be replaced with a 
better model. The Universal tripod is the 
lightest I have ever used which gave satisfaction. 
However, if the rack-work operates smoothly 
and the support furnished is rigid, the tripod 
will serve its purpose. <A good tripod is vitally 
important to good kinematography, especially 
for the professional. 
(To be continued) 


The Difficulties of Photographing Chinese Life 


RAY H. SKELTON 


SIIRTUALLY all of the many diffi- 
culties encountered in making pic- 
tures of Chinese life arise from the 
ignorance, curiosity, and _ super- 
stition of the native. Hostility on 
the part of inhabitants of the interior is not 
difficult to understand when one considers their 
explanation of the process of developing; for 
they believe that foreigners wash the prints in a 
solution made from the eyes of kidnapped 
children. In a way, this theory is perhaps more 
logical than that prevalent in the treaty-ports, 
where the Chinese have come into contact with 
conveniences of western civilization. These 
sophisticated folks of the city understand that 
pictures are both made and developed by elec- 
tricity, a magical something that accomplishes 
everything and anything beyond their simple 
comprehension. 

Leading out of Tientsin is a narrow street 
lined on bath sides with busy shops and fright- 
fully crowded with traffic. The congestion on the 
fifteen-foot roadway at last became so intense 
that even the patient Chinese could no longer 
endure, and it was widened to thirty feet by 
condemning a strip down each side and com- 
pelling property-owners to rebuild to the new 
lines. Construction was carried out in typical 
Chinese fashion, without regard to the safety 
and convenience of passersby. Store-fronts on 
both sides were torn down simultaneously and 
the debris hurled into the street promiscuously. 
During this stage of operations, the air was 
filled with falling bricks, and pedestrians had 
to look out for themselves. Naturally, I wanted 
a picture of the old street as I had c:me to know 
it through hours of waiting. Investigation soon 
showed that I could get nothing from the road- 
way, so I climbed a telephone-pole. A crow: 
gathered to see the fool foreigner making a 
monkey of himself, and a traffic officer displayed 





great concern regarding my safety. When I 
took out my Kodak and prepared for action, the 
conversation shifted from my eccentricity to 
photography and the marvels of electricity. 

Although country and city people are divided 
in their opinions on the processes of photography. 
they agree with regard to its effect upon the 
subject. At the request of a missionary, I made 
a picture of a girls’ class at a station on the 
outskirts of Tientsin. At the time nothing 
unusual occurred, and I assumed that contact 
with foreigners had made the children familiar 
with our ways. A day or two later, however, 
one of the thirty odd pupils was slightly indis- 
posed. The superstitious mother at once attrib- 
uted the illness to the making of the picture, 
and forthwith she and a few kind neighbors 
carried the clothing of the sick child to the 
mission-yard where the group had been photo- 
graphed. There they waved the garments in the 
air in the hope of enticing the spirit of the sick 
child to return to them; for the Chinese firmly 
believe that when a person is photographed a 
portion or perhaps all of his spirit is taken from 
him and imprinted upon the negative. They 
may disagree about the underlying processes of 
developing; but this theory of exposure is ac- 
cepted by all. Hence, it was but natural that 
these women should beat the air with the idea of 
recapturing some of the child’s spirit which 
might have managed to escape the lens of the 
camera. 

All Chinese are superstitious in some degree, 
but the professional mourners are the worst I 
ever encountered. It was this characteristic 
that for three years successfully baffled all my 
attempts to get a picture of a beautiful miniature 
temple carried in funeral processions. This 
temple belonged to an undertaker in Tientsin 
and was the most elaborate I had ever seen. 
Whenever I attempted to photograph it, some 
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THE RUINED ABBEY 


HONORABLE MENTION 


coolie would invariably dash out from the line 
and put his hand in front of the lens. All I 
have to show for my repeated efforts is several 
blurred negatives. 

Street-barbers are nearly as difficult to get as 
mourners. I have even known them to abandon 
their customers to the mercy of the camera. 
Blacksmiths likewise have no more regard for the 
horses they are shoeing. In Peking I used all 
the strategy known to the camera-fan, focused 
on an object in the opposite direction, approxi- 
mately the same distance away, and turned 
suddenly to snap the group; but the wife of the 
smith had warned him, and all that was left 
was the poor horse, so trussed up that he could 
not escape. 

Women are especially difficult to photograph. 
Confined to their homes more than their Ameri- 
can sisters are, they have come into contact with 
foreigners to a limited extent; and are, there- 
fore, even more superstitious than the men. 
This quality, combined with their natural shy- 
ness and timidity, makes it very difficult to 
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photograph them. On the other hand, their 
bound feet are a serious handicap in effecting 
an escape, and I have caught many who would 
have gotten away if able to hurry. 

Children alone have just enough curiosity 
to risk a portion of their spirit. I have gone 
into villages where the youngsters have never 
seen a white man, and after their interest had 
changed to friendship, I have had but little 
trouble to gain their co-operation. But children 
the world over are alike in failing to realize 
that the best picture is one which shows them 
at their play. A Chinese child will stand at 
attention, sit in or pull a ricksha, or strike any 
unnatural pose that may suggest itself; but I 
never had much success in catching them at 
their games, for their play was entirely for- 
gotten while a camera was in the neighborhood. 

Perhaps the most interesting experience my 
Kodak has afforded me came when I gave two 
village children a print of a picture I had made 
of them. It occurred in the center square of a 
fair-sized village in front of an old temple, now 
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used as a police-station. I waited an hour or so 
while the streets were scoured for the children 
that I was’ seeking. Meanwhile, a crowd 
gathered until there was hardly breathing space. 
At last, the boy came for his print; and when I 
handed it over to him, he glanced at it for a 
tenth of a second and then did the mile in nothing 
flat. The little girl who had been his partner 
in the photograph acted very differently. The 
picture seemingly ruined her childish life, for 
she broke down into sobbing and wailing. I 
have seen coolies dying by the roadside; beggars 
with horrid, running sores; refugees from flood 
and famine; but nothing more pathetic than that 
poor, little girl. Her sin had found her out. 

The greatest thrill came at Pei-tsang, during 
the Chinese New Year. Some itinerant per- 
formers were giving a show, which one of our 
foreign women wanted to see. It was a village 
which we knew quite well; but we had not 
thought that our company would afford a counter 
attraction which would put an end to the show. 
In less time than it takes to tell it, we were the 
center of attraction and found ourselves in the 
midst of a crowd comparable to that watching 
the returns of a World Series. Finally, gaining 
a footing on a pile of rubbish off to one side of 
the village-square, we got an opportunity to 
catch our breath before going down into the 
mob to battle our way out of the village. From 
that elevation I raised my camera above my) 
head and took aim at the holiday-crowd. They 
were in high spirits and little cared what hap- 
pened. Their jovial happy faces show why we 
enjoyed our visit with them, and why we long 
to return again. 

The difficulties so far enumerated are the ones 
which make photography a real sport, but they 
are by no means all that are encountered. The 
dull days of winter, when the sky, water, earth, 
and the faces of the people are all the same yellow 
color, is no time for picture-making; and there 
are sO many interesting scenes peculiar to this 
time of the year—the ice-bridges, the pietzas 
(ice-boats) on the rivers, and the fishermen on 
the ice, that even the old-timers spoil several 
films to get one good negative. 

In China, the camera-fan must look ahead and 


anticipate his campaigns; for even in the treaty- 
ports, such as Tientsin, Shanghai, and Peking, 
it is sometimes impossible to get films. In the 
interior, it is out of the question. 

The excessive humidity and heat of summer 
make it necessary to seal the unexposed films in 
a leaden tube, and require that they be used 
and developed within twenty-four hours from 
the time they are placed in the camera. This 
means that the amateur must do his own develop- 
ing, for outside of the treaty-ports this service 
is not available. Another incentive for develop- 
ing your own pictures is the unreliable work of 
professionals. I had a number of good films 
ruined by holes in the gelatin-coating. When 
traveling, I managed to do my own developing 
by using ice-water and electric fans; and the 
only two films I lost became too warm while 
drying in a current of air. 

Once, in Soochow, I was unwrapping my last 
roll of twelve exposures preparatory to photo- 
graphing some women who were washing clothes 
in one of the canals. As I broke the lead-case, 
the film slipped from my hand and fell into six 
inches of water. There were some rare pictures 
of Chinese life in that vicinity and not another 
film within two hundred miles. For that reason 
I risked using a film that was apparently satu- 
rated. Much to my amazement and delight. 
the wet film functioned perfectly; and some of 
the pictures recorded upon it are among my 
best. 

Photography is rather an expensive hobby 
in the Far East; for all supplies are very costly. 
Cameras and equipment of all sorts are avail- 
able, but at prices about double those in the 
United States. In 1918 to 1920 an amateur 
printing-machine cost about fifteen dollars gold, 
and hence I built my own for about four dollars 
and used it to good advantage. Paper was 
particularly expensive and would not keep 
through the summer-months. 

Despite these disadvantages, I never enjoyed 
my camera more than during my three years’ 
visit in China; for there can be no pastime more 
fascinating than stalking some street-scene which 
you are eager to add to your collection and 
which is really difficult to obtain. 
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Totem-Pole Rocks 


CHARLOTTE B. DUNLAP 


SWISS seeing Sylvan Lake for the 
first time, might easily mistake it 
for his own Lake Lucerne, and he 
might as easily mistake the Black 
Hills, at whose heart it lies, for a 
portion of his native land. So clear are the 
mirror-pictures on its glassy surface, that these 
reflections together with the turquoise blue sky 
and timbered mountains explain the phrase, 
“The Switzerland of America’’, which attracts 
the traveler’s eye, as he nears its shore. 

The Black Hills of South Dakota, so called 
from the Indian Paha (hills) Sapa (black), where 
the most imposing scenery east of the Great 
Rockies is known to exist, might more deservedly 
bear the name of “Purple Mountains”. The 
pines, blue spruce and gray granite, combine to 
form a purple tint, as picturesque as one might 
expect to find in the Swiss Alps or in the Jura 
Range. This rock-walled lake, which is situated 
in the Custer State Park, has an altitude of 
sixty-two hundred feet above sea level. 
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The visionary totem-pole is a vivid picture of 
the imagination and, like the original totem-pole 
of the Indians, in it the half-human, half-animal 
figures seem to be represented. The totem-pole 
is so called—according to the Encyclopedia 
Americana—from totem, an Indian word mean- 
ing my family-token, and appears to have been 
applied originally to some bird or beast held 
sacred by certain American Indians as the sign 











TOTEM-POLE ROCK, SYLVAN LAKE 
CHARLOTTE B. DUNLAP 


or symbol of the tribe or of an Individual Indian. 
The totem-pole is a pole used among North 
American Indians to exploit the totem-figures 
which are seated above one another and holding 
erect a pole, on the summit of which is the 
totem. This pole or pillar is carved and painted 
with a series of totemic symbols, and is set up 
before the houses of certain Indian tribes of the 
northwest coast of North America. 

It would seem that a magical hand had placed 
the rocks in a weird arrangement on the rim of 
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this basin, when the similarity of these rocks to a 
geological totem-pole is recognised. On entering 
Custer State Park from the east, the climb from 
Rapid City—which is one of the gate-ways to 
the Black Hills—to Sylvan Lake is an arduous 
ascent of nearly three thousand feet in less than 
sixty miles. The traveler, after the last lap of 
the slow and hazardous climb, is rewarded by a 
view of Harney Peak, the greatest peak of the 
Black Hills, and by the fact that just around the 
corner is the unique lake. 

It was near the sun-set hour of a mid-summer’s 
day, when the party, of which the writer was a 
member, completed the drive past the Cathedral 
Spires, beautiful as those of Westminster, and 
through the Needle’s Eye, to the fragrant grove 
of cedar and spruce, which fringes the shore of 
this calm and peaceful lake. This scenic gem 
of beauty is an artificial lake enclosed by moun- 
tain-walls of granite and locked in by human 
hands. It nestles like a fairy-land at the base 
of the majestic Harney Peak, being held up in 
the mountains by a large government dam, and 
is fed by rains and melting snows. 

The mirrored reflections of the rocks, which 


encompass the lake—this reflection is perfect 
at the twilight hour—together with the picture 
of the rocks, bear a striking resemblance to a 
totem-pole, as may be observed in the accom- 
panying illustrations, if viewed vertically. The 
placid water of this wonder-lake, if photographed 
with lights just right for the perfect reflections, 
forms a picture which shows clearly why the 
name Totem Pole has been so fittingly applied 
to the rough, unyielding wall. 

As one studies the grotesque figures of the 
imaginary totem-pole, all sorts of fantastic 
shapes appear, and it seems as if elfin-hosts had 
piled the rocks enchantingly for the amusement 
and conjecture of the traveler. In such environ- 
ment, one is reminded of the lines of Arthur 
Chapman: 


“Out among the big things 
The mountains and the plains 
An hour ain’t important, 
Nor are the hour’s gains: 
The feller in the city 
Is hurried night and day, 
But out among the big things 
He learns the calmer way.” 


How We Improved Our Pictures 


BESSIE O. 







- VERY time my friend and I went 
@| fishing, hunting or on a hike, we 
say fervently wished that we owned a 

EN camera. There were so many 
beautiful scenes and_ pleasurable 

events which we wanted in pictures to be kept 
as reminders of happy days. But we did not 
want to buy a “cheap” camera and we had not 
the money to buy a good one. As the Gold Dust 
Twins said, “That was where the rub came 
in.’ My friend’s suggestion that we purchase 
a camera on the installment plan met with my 
opposition until it suddenly occurred to me that 
we could make the kodak pay for itself and 
more, and thus bring us profit as well as pleasure. 
So we went to a friend of ours who owned an 
interest in a drug-store and we described to him 
as nearly as possible the kind of camera we 
wanted and the price we desired to pay. Our 
friend particularly recommended the No. 2c 
Autographic Jr., and as it seemed to be suited 
admirably to our purpose, that was the camera 
we selected. The dealer, as most of our exper- 
ience had been with box-cameras, had to explain 
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to some extent the workings of our camera. 
“But,” he said at length, “‘there are no set 
rules that I can give you which will enable you 
to make good pictures. You will have to learn 
by experience. Your first pictures may not be 
successes, but study your instruction-book and 
you will learn.” So, armed with this meager 
knowledge, my friend and I set forth to make 
our fortune, a la camera. 

Our first pictures were better than we expected, 
as they were not total failures; but they were 
lacking in many respects. Our time-exposures 
were dim and blurred and there was not a pic- 
ture among the collection that had any value 
or appeal either from the standpoint of original- 
ity, beauty, or human interest. Almost every 
picture was unbalanced, and the backgrounds 
and foregrounds were not properly handled. 
For instance, some pictures had a broad, un- 
broken expanse of foreground with the subject, 
or subjects, an almost unrecognizable object in 
the distance. Friend partner and I really did 
not know what constituted an artistic picture 
and we were taking no great pains to learn. 
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REFLECTIONS 


I told my friend that we should “look before 
we took”, but he—pardon my laying the blame 
on him—he admits his guilt, however—would 
grow impatient and insist that we photograph 
anything that attracted our attention. But we 
did not waste many films in that way. Upon 
my insisting, we began to study Kodakery and 
other photographic magazines and to watch 
our step. Immediately, the quality of our 
work began to improve. Fortunately, we have 
had a photographer-friend who is interested and 
his suggestions have been invaluable. 

We bought our camera last November, 1923, 
and it has become our most highly-prized posses- 
sion. In February, we had our first opportunity 
to make snow-pictures. As we had eagerly 
looked forward to such an occasion, we were out 
photographing by 8:00 o’clock the morning 
that the sun came out. We exercised great care 
in making each snapshot and our pictures were 
successful beyond our wildest dreams, two 


views being pronounced prize-winners by our 
photographer-friend. One of these I consider 
almost as good as “ Winter Reflections,” shown 
in the December, 1923, PHoto-Era MAGAZINE. 

All the snow-pictures made by my partner 
were exceptionally good, and in justice to him. 
I want to state here that he is a much better 
photographer than I am. There is a sharpness 
of outline and clearness of detail in his work 
that is often lacking in mine. 

In concluding this article, which I sincerely 
hope will be of some benefit to other amateurs, 
I want to advise those who have not a camera 
to get one. It will repay you a thousandfold 
in pleasure, even though you never sell a picture. 
The woods and streams are alluring, there are 
baby-smiles you want to remember—even old 
“Rags” seems to be begging you to make his 
picture. In years to come, your kodak-album 
will be your most cherished possession and you 
will rejoice that you bought a camera. 
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My First Graflex Pack 


RUEL McDANIEL 


N the height of enthusiasm, a friend 

had told me that a person could 
make a Graflex do almost anything 
except talk. Not knowing any- 
thing about cameras in general or 
Graflexes in particular, I naturally concluded 
that I ought to be able to go my friend one better 
by making a Graflex talk a little, at least. So, 
assuring the family that the camera would surely 
pay for itself within a few weeks in both pleas- 
ure and cash, I went to a dealer and came 
away with a new 4x5 Graflex equipped with 
film-pack adapter and filled and keyed up for 
twelve “shots”. This was Saturday afternoon, 
rather late. 

I had no flashlight-equipment, therefore we 
had to defer the thrill of exposing our first Graflex 
pack until the following day. We were in a city 
that lends itself well to the whims and fancies 
of the amateur photographer; a city that shows 
you a mixture of old Latin atmosphere and 
landmarks and the footprints of modern Anglo- 
Saxonism that you seldom see in any other 
place. We were in quaint San Antonio, Texas— 
the city of missions, Mexicans, sunshine, cow- 
boys, business and photographic opportunity. 





Sunday’s weather seemingly was made espe- 
cially for us and our new Graflex. Not a spot of 
cloud marred the sky, and a Spring sun shone 
down intensely. We climbed into the automobile 
and finally “shoved off” at two o’clock, heading 
for the postoffice to make a correct start around 
the Mission loop. 

“Look, there’s the Alamo! Let’s make a 
picture of it first!’ exclaimed Carcl as we came 
in sight of the postoffice and the old Alamo 
mission simultaneously, speaking as_ though 
she had never seen it before, although we had 
been in San Antonio a week and had passed the 
Alamo every time we went downtown. 

““Why not show our individuality about it?” 
suggested George. ‘Everybody else photo- 
graphs the Alamo, first thing; so let’s save it 
until the last,” and the suggestion was adopted 
after a heated debate, the proposition carrying 
the house by a vote of two to one. 

We set the speedometer at zero, with the 
postoffice as the starting-point, according to 
the motor-log for the Mission-loop trip. We 
passed along Alamo Plaza, with the Alamo to 
the left, across West Commerce Street and out 
South Alamo. 
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The first object that came into view which we 
considered distinctive enough to grace the 
surface of any of our first twelve film-packs was 
Mission Conception, begun in 1702 and completed 
twenty-nine years later. The speedometer 
registered 2.6 when we pulled up in front of Con- 
ception and switched off the motor. Convincing 
the family that I was the “veteran” of the 
household so far as making pictures was con- 
cerned (Carol and George had never seen a 
Graflex before, whereas I, the oldtimer, had priced 
several in various cities during the past five 


tecture. It was some twenty-five years in the 
making. Naturally, we must include this win- 
dow in our picture of San Jose. 

As there were other automobiles in the fore- 
ground to provide the touch of life that our 
photographic instruction-book had told us to 
have in each landscape and exterior picture, it 
was not necessary to move our own into view, 
it still being somewhat camera-shy. As the first 
pack of films was the basis of experience more 
than for practical usage, I decided to slow this 
view down to 1/50 second with the same open- 





FIELD BUILDING, MISSION BURIAL PARK 


years, casually examining each), I made the 
pictures, while the others and the automobile 
provided the animation for the scenes. 

I stepped off about fifty yards, focused to 
include a part of the automobile as well as the 
mission in the picture, set the diaphragm at F/11 
and adjusted the curtain-aperture and the tension 
to give an exposure 1/75 of a second. 

As the speedometer registered 4.7, we had 
Mission San José on our left. This old edifice. 
the guide-book assured us, was erected in twenty- 
seven years, after being begun in 1701. The 
book further called our attention to the fact 
that this mission boasted of having one of the 
finest carved windows known to American archi- 
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ing as before, F/11. I waited until a crowd 
gathered about the historic window to listen 
to the lecturer from a sight-seeing car which 
includes the missions in its itinerary, and then 
snapped. I was delighted with the animation 
and the general plan of the picture and told 
the family so. 

We were just turning the car around to con- 
tinue on our way, when Carol looked down at 
the camera which rested in my lap, and for 
some reason remarked: “Bet you didn’t pull 
out the slide!” A retracing of my varied moves 
in making the view convinced me that I had not, 
so the process was repeated; only the jeers of 
the other two influenced me to snap the scene 
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SUNKEN GARDENS, BRACKENRIDGE PARK 


as it was, rather than wait for another sight- 
seeing crowd to come and stand before the win- 
dow and listen to the conductor. 

The Mission loop led us to the Mission Burial 
Park, and, attracted by what looked to be an 
unusual building on the inside, we drove in and 
photographed it. The exterior was finished in 
white, so that I speeded up the time to 1/75. 
The diaphragm remained at F/11. 

“*There’s something unusual in the way of 
advertising,” I remarked as we drove out of the 
cemetery, for directly in front of us there was 
a large billboard bearing the name of a local 
church. It had a painting that blended with 
the purpose of the advertising and was erected, 
the pastor of the church afterwards told me, 
in the hope of lightening the burden of sad- 
ness that weighed upon bereaved relatives as 
they left the cemetery after a burial. The 
advertisement, the pastor said, had brought 
the church several adherents. So I photographed 
it. The camera had to face the sun for this, 
and accordingly I cut down the speed to 1/25 
and opened the diaphragm to F/8. 

We Continued around the Mission loop, ran 
upon some excellent camping-places along the 
sparkling, clear San Antonio River; but found 
nothing that quite came up to our requirements 
for the first Graflex pack. The return run led 
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us through a part of the Mexican quarter of 
San Antonio, and here we opened wide our eyes 
for suitable subjects. 

As it was Sunday, we were unable to get any 
views of Mexican shops that ordinarily are so 
interesting; so our first picture in the Mexican 
section was of the great open-air Chili Plaza, 
in the heart cf the Mexican business-section, 
near the public market. Seemingly, too, this 
is quite a social center on Sunday. Here a space 
the length of a full city-block and half as wide 
is made into a great open-air dining-room and 
kitchen combined. Row upon row of tables, 
most of them uncovered, line the place, and the 
little chili pots stand beside them. The Mexicans 
from all over town congregate here on Sunday 
and in the evenings and eat chili and talk over 
the latest scandal from Mexico. ‘There is a man 
or a woman who guides the destinies of each 
table, and there is a separate chili-cooking pot 
for each table. 

We pulled up near one of the most refined 
appearing of the chili tables, one that had a 
clean white cover upon it, and took a vote on 
the advisability of taking our evening-lunch; 
but the measure was sadly defeated. Then I 
induced Carol and George to look longingly 
toward an old-like Mexican who was in the 
middle of his chili dinner, while I snapped what 
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MEXICAN POTTERY SHOP, SAN ANTONIO 


I saw through the camera. As it was growing 
slightly late, I opened the diaphragm to F/5.6 
and gave it 1/75 of a second. 

Over in a park to the left of Chili Plaza was 
a crowd of Mexican men gathered around what 
appeared to be a recent arrival from Mexico, 
and who seemed to be preaching. We pulled 
the automobile up along the curb and I made 
a picture of this crowd. It was in a heavy 
shade, and I made the exposure 1/25 of a second 
and cut the diaphragm down to F/11. From 
this position I also snapped the Mexican market, 
on the opposite side of the street, with the speed 
increased to 1/50. 

From Chili Plaza we rushed out to Bracken- 
ridge Park, for we felt that it would be an 
injustice to the new Graflex to use the first pack 
without giving it a chance to show what it could 
do with the Sunken Gardens, the ‘‘Drowning 
Gardens,” George insisted upon calling them. 
The only reason that the Sunken Gardens have 
not been photographed as many times as the 
Alamo is because they have not been there so 
long. 

We sped out Broadway, wound around several 
paved roads that seemed to lead nowhere in 
particular, climbed a steep, rocky hill and finally 
found ourselves looking down upon the Sunken 
Gardens from an elevation of about one hundred 
feet. The visitors winding down around the 
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delightfully crooked paths through the garden, 
and sitting in the Mexican Village Café on the 
other side of the Gardens provided ample anima- 
tion for the picture, I concluded; so I set the 
diaphragm at F/11, gave 1/50 of a second and 
snapped. 

Driving down the hill on the opposite side, we 
ran into the edge of the Mexican Village which is 
centered around the big café which adjoins the 
Sunken Gardens. Here we came up to an old 
adobe-and-rock hut which housed a Mexican 
pottery shop that appealed to us. We pulled up 
in front of it and I set the camera at F/8 and 1/50, 
it being rather dark under the improvised porch 
of the hut. Then I strolled over to the old Mexi- 
can woman who sat in front of the shop. “I 
want to make your picture,” I told her. 

“No sabe, Seftor!” 

But I have a sneaking feeling that the sefiora 
understood better than she would have led me to 
believe, for as soon as I stepped back and began 
to focus the camera she disappeared inside, 
turned on the phoncgraph that chanted a Mexi- 
can song and refused to come out even upon 
George’s pretensions of wanting to buy a piece 
of her pottery. 

After this disappointment, we decided to go 
back to the city and photograph the Alamo; but 
not before I made a picture of George and Carol 
in the act of riding one of the park burros around 
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the steep and crooked course. This scene they 
refuse to allow me to discuss. 

Now for the final and most important shot, 
for we were now back in front of America’s 
most famous old Spanish mission. We drew the 
car up in front of the Alamo and I stepped back 
toward the center of the Plaza and got my focus. 

“Be sure you include the wash-tubs!” Carol 
yelled, just as I was ready to release the shutter. 

Then I had to re-focus so that the three big 





THE ALAMO, SAN ANTONIO 


galvanised wash-tubs that Texas ingenuity has 
provided along the electric light line to serve as 
reflectors, to make the light shine brightly upon 
the front of the edifice at night! I gave this 1/50 
at stop F/8. 

None of us could rest peacefully until the 
finished prints came back from the photo- 
finishers the following day; and I have not been 
allowed any restfulness since! 

The first print showed unmistakable evidences 
of light-damage. Seemingly, this was the fault of 
the printer. It was useless. Number two—San 
José—I was proud of, and still am. The field 
building in the cemetery was good, but I could 
have improved upon it by standing nearer. The 
church billboard was a disappointment, for I 
gave only about half enough time to counteract 
the heavy shadow that was cast by the sun. 

The Chili Plaza view was poor. I gave too 





much diaphragm-opening and too little time, 
resulting in poor detail in the background, which 
I especially wanted to show up. The preacher 
and his congregation in the park could have been 
improved upon if I had stood closer and had 
given it more time. The market building did not 
materialise at all. The print was blank; evidently 
I forgot to remove the slide, but I feel certain 
that I did remove it. 

The Sunken Gardens suits me well enough, but 
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Carol insists that we photograph it earlier in the 
day so that we can show more detail in the far 
background. The Mexican pottery shop would 
have been a fair shot if the sefiora had consented 
to pose; as it was, we got only an example of the 
Mexicans’ utilisation of waste material—old 
stones, tin and boxes—for building their huts. 

The next snap did great credit to the burros 
and to the camera, but.I am forbidden to repro- 
duce it. The Alamo would have been better if I 
had cut down on my time slightly. The wash- 
tubs showed up well! 

So that’s the fate of my first Graflex pack. 
With all my practice, I have not yet been able to 
make the old companion talk; but, as my friend 
assured me, it is getting to where it does almost 
everything else; and I am still holding out hopes 
that I can teach it to talk some day! With more 
practice and longer aquaintance it can be done. 
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An Empty Nest 


AGNES BARNEY YOUNG 


DREAR wind blows about the modest home, 
The raindrops tapping on the window-pane, 
Like youngsters gay at Hallowe’en, 
When at their merry tricks again. 
Alone, an aging couple sit— 
No urgent task for willing hands, 
For, long ago from out the nest 
Their birdlings flown to distant lands. 
Upon the table lying there 
An album old, some pages torn 
From constant turning by the hands, 
That in love’s service grew so worn. 
And now they open it again, 
And with the same old hungry look 
They turn each page, and linger long; 
It’s all they have—the snapshot-book. 
They looked upon it as a whim, 
When for a camera they teased, 
That jolly brood that grew so fast, 
And pestered ’till they were appeased. 
There’s Joey with his little steer 
He broke to take them out to ride; 
The old sled still beneath the barn— 
Yes, Joey was the one who died. 
And Mary’s tangled curls are loose 
And hang about a laughing face. 
She was a mischief, you would know; 
And, yet, the picture’s full of grace. 
Grave Jimmy, always thoughtful-like, 
Is reading ‘neath the apple-tree. 
A diplomat who lives abroad— 
His folks he cannot often see. 
The frisky twins, gay Ruth and Beth, 
Are taken mixing up mud-pies. 
Both teachers of Domestic Arts— 
They’re twenty-eight—Oh how time flies! 
They all came home one summer-day, 
And on the lawn were “‘snapped”’ together. 
The only time that they could meet— 
*Twas lucky it was pleasant weather. 
A history of childhood-days; 
Rare glimpses of fair, youthful flowers; 
A bit to carry to the end 
For father’s, mother’s empty hours. 
The clock strikes nine, and says bedtime; 
All gone the lonesome, hungry look. 
For one whole hour, they’ve had their brood. 
My friend, have you a snapshot-book? 












































AN ECLIPSE OF THE SUN 





JOSEPH R. IGLICK 


Lenses for Wide-Angle Work 


WHE technical photographer who is 
selecting lenses for wide-angle work, 
either indoors or out, has today a 
more difficult task to pick out 
instruments of suitable focal length 
than his predecessors, who had a much more 
limited range of choice. When only rapid and 
wide-angle rectilinears or symmetricals were 
available, it was customary to indicate in price- 
lists and advertisements the size of the largest 
plate which could be covered with the smallest 
diaphragm. This very useful information is now 
omitted from most catalogs, the words “size of 
plate” or “‘plate recommended” being substituted. 
In most cases this size is very much smaller than 
the lens will really cover, so that the would-be 
purchaser is likely to procure a lens of a larger 
angle than he needs. It would be a convenience, 
if in the list of lenses capable of embracing a wide 





angle, the extreme size of the circle illuminated 
were given; but failing this, there is nothing to 
be done but to make an examination of any lens 
offered which may appear to be suitable and 
act upon the result. In such a connection it is 
useless to decry the making of wide-angle photo- 
graphs. In certain circumstances, nothing else 
will be acceptable. 

It must, however, be understood that the diam- 
eter of the image-circle is not in itself a sufficient 
guide; it will be found that some modern anastig- 
mats, although admirable over a moderate angle, 
will not give passable definition to the edge of 
the circle with the smallest stop. Therefore, the 
ground-glass must be the final resort, and as few 
photographers have access to an optical bench, 
the test must be made upon the plate which it 
is desired to use. In doing this, great care must 
be exercised to get the back and front of the 
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HONORABLE MENTION——ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 


camera truly parallel and in placing the lens 
accurately opposite the center of the screen. As 
the covering-power of a lens is increased by 
focusing upon a near object, a distant one should 
be chosen, a row of chimneys or tree-tops at a 
distance of a hundred yards will answer well. 
The center of the image should be accurately 
focused with the aid of a magnifier and the dis- 
tance for sharp definition at full aperture noted. 
The magnifier should then be shifted to the 
margin of the ground-glass and an attempt to 
obtain sharpness made by re-focusing. If good 
definition can be obtained by racking in slightly, 
little or no astigmatism is present, and even 
definition can be obtained by using a small 
diaphragm, and focusing midway between the 
center and margin of the plate. If astigmatism 
be present, sharp marginal definition cannot be 
obtained by focusing at full aperture and the 
defect cannot be entirely removed by stopping 
down. As few subjects are on one plane, curva- 
ture of field is a less serious matter than astigma- 
tism, and with some, such as interiors and street- 
views, may even be an advantage. The camera- 
front should now be raised to the utmost and the 
lower corners of the focusing-screen inspected to 
see whether they are now illuminated. If so, 
well and good, as the swing-back will not have to 


be used to such a great extent; but if not, the whole 
adjustment of the image will have to be made by 
tilting the camera and swinging the back. 

It is usually necessary to remove roller-blind 
shutters which are fixed to the camera-front as 
the woodwork of these frequently cuts off a large 
proportion of the field; sometimes a lens which is 
capable of covering 10 x 12 will not illuminate a 
614 x 81% to the corners for this reason. 

When a lens is advertised as covering a certain 
angle it should be ascertained whether this is 
measured along the longest side of the plate or 
its diagonal. In the case of a 5-inch lens used 
upon a 314 x 5, the angle is in the former case 
66 deg. and in the latter 77 deg. As a rule, it is 
safe to assume that the angle is that of the 
diagonal of the plate. 

The intensity of the illumination falls off very 
rapidly when wide angles are included, particu- 
larly if the aperture is fairly large. In cases 
where the entire circle of the diaphragm-opening 
can be seen from the corners of the field at an 
angle of 90 deg., only one-fourth the illumination 
which reaches the center of the plate reaches 
the corners; at 60 deg., one-half; at 40 deg., three- 
quarters, and if any portion of the circle is cut 
off by the lens-tube, the difference is greater. 

The British Journal. 
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Prices of Pictorial Photographs 


HE demand for pictures for mural deco- 

ration in the home has caused considerable 
attention to be directed to enlarged photo- 
graphic prints made by pictorial workers. Here- 
tofore, the worker in pictorial photography has 
been satisfied to prepare one or more bromide 
enlargements, or even smaller contact-prints, 
for his personal use, selecting some of his favorite 
negatives for this purpose. He has also used 
them as convenient gifts for Christmas, weddings, 
birthdays and other occasions, and as such they 
have proved to be very acceptable. Indeed, in 
many instances, an artistic print of an attractive 
subject has afforded the recipient quite as much 
pleasure as an oil-painting, watercolor or pastel. 
This is no cause for wonderment, particularly 
when one considers the absence of genuine 
pictorial beauty in some of the latest expressions 
in art, which are conspicuous for bad drawing, 
bad perspective and worse thematic substance. 
Compare one of them with a carefully made 
bromide print of an attractive subject, or a 
skilfully executed gum-print or bromoil-transfer! 
Here there is nothing to irritate the refined 
sensibilities of a discriminating picture-lover— 
nothing to cause him to ask, ““What on earth is 
it?’’, or, “Is this meant to be funny?” 

We have seen pedestrians pass along a Boston 
business-street, stop a moment to glance at 
some ultra-modern paintings in the window of 
an art-store and, a few minutes afterwards, 
linger long at a photo-dealer’s window while 
admiring a one-man show of pictorial photo- 
graphs by a Hanson, a Wentworth or an Akasu. 
On a similar occasion, the display consisted of 
a series of beautiful bromoil-prints by R. E. 
Hanson, in two sizes—l1x14 and 16x 20 
inches. The prices in each instance were very 
moderate—from five to twenty-five dollars 
each for the bromides, and twenty-five to thirty- 
five dollars each for the bromoils, according to 
the size of the prints. The sales-prices which 
prevail at the large exhibitions, however, are 
sometimes very inadequate. This was true of 
the last American Salon held at Pittsburgh, 
and has particular reference to the six 11 x 15 
bromoil-transfers by that eminent artist, 
Léonard Misonne. They were quickly sold at 
fifteen dollars each, this absurdly low sales- 
price having been fixed by the artist himself. 





M. Misonne is a civil engineer by profession, 
and photography is his chief recreation. 

Among other prints sold at this exhibition 
were one each by Albert E. Schaaf (bromide), 
Rupert S. Lovejoy and Francis O. Libby (gum- 
prints), at twenty-five dollars; one, a bromide, 
by H. O. Mettee, at fifteen dollars, and one, a 
bromoil, by A. D. Brittingham, at ten dollars. 
On the other hand, four delightful subjects 
(bromides) by Forman Hanna were sold at five 
dollars each, three small bromoils by Ernest M. 
Pratt at ten dollars each, and two little gems 
(bromides), by Millie Hoops, five dollars each. 

It is also interesting to note the prices of 
prints, most of them of outstanding merit, that 
remained unsold. William Gordon Shields, two 
gum-prints—the highest-priced—thirty dollars, 
each. Nicholas Muray and Otis Williams, 
chlorides; Viroque Baker, Alfred Brinkler, J. 
Harold Leighton, Rupert S. Lovejoy, and F. O. 
Libby, gums; W. E. Dassonville, Geo. H. High, 
and Chas. Lederle, bromides, and C. J. Symes, 
oil-transfers—were twenty-five dollars, each. 
Laura A. Armer, bromides, Theron W. Kilmer 
and G. W. Harting, chlorides—twenty dollars, 
each. Louis Fleckenstein, chlorides; H. L. 
Mettee, bromides, and Jane Reece—fifteen 
dollars, each. P. D. Anderson, Clark Blickens- 
derfer, Anne Brigman, and Walter P. Bruning, 
chlorides; Joseph Petrocelli and Thos. O. Sheek- 
ell, bromides—ten dollars, each. 

From this, successful workers in the various 
mediums may draw their own conclusion. One 
factor, however, appears to have been over- 
looked, namely, the question of permanence of 
the exhibited print. This may prejudice a pro- 
spective purchaser of a fine print, in whatever 
medium it has been prepared. He is morally 
certain that a small watercolor or pastel, pur- 
chasable at the same price, will remain un- 
changed for many years. Photo-pictorialists, 
who sell their prints, should be eager to allay 
the suspicion that their productions are of a 
fugitive character. The notice, “Guaranteed 
permanent”—if it can be made _ truthfully— 
ought to appear on every print offered for sale. 
In any event, it might be well for exhibition- 
committees to entertain this suggestion, also to 
co-operate with exhibiting pictorialists regarding 
the adjustment of sales-prices, for the benefit of 
the capable and conscientious pictorial worker. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive Puoto-Era Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Pooto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exarsit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-Era Maaazine awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooto-Era Macazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Architectural Subjects 
Closed October 31, 1924 


First Prize: Don C. Coleman. 
Second Prize: Theodore Eitel. 
Third Prize: W. P. Woodcock. 

Honorable Mention: A. C. G. Allison; Wm. G. Bell; 
A. Caskey; L. J. Creegan; Andrew Ewing; Miss G. 
Finnie; N. W. Goodwin; Mrs. H. R. Jarvis; George 
Kellermann; Warren R. Laity; Harry R. McKellor; 
J. A. Bogas; A. T. Russell; Walter Rutherford; John O. 
Scudder; Frederick Simpson; Francis A. Snell; O. R. 
Mills; W. C. Swett; J. Vildensky; Herbert L. Wallis; 
Alfons Weber; Newton Wright. 


Subjects for Composition—1925 


“My Home.” Closes January 31. 

“Miscellaneous.” Closes February 28. 
“Tndoor-Genres.” Closes March 31. 

‘Table-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 
**Artificial Light Photographs.” Closes May 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes June 30. 

‘*Front-Cover Illustrations.” Closes July 31. 

“Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures.” August 31. 
‘Wild and Cultivated Trees.” Closes September 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 

“Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.” Closes November 30. 
“Interesting People and Places.” Closes Dec. 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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A HOUSE IN OLD BACHARACH 
DON C. COLEMAN 
FIRST PRIZE — ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 
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SPRING-HOUSE 
SECOND PRIZE - 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


CuArM and distinction of subject, beauty of com- 
position and excellence of technique are the salient 
features of ‘‘A House in Old Bacharach.” which embel- 
lishes the preceding page. There is much to admire 
in this typical view of the old and quaint little town 
on the left bank of the Rhine. near famous, picturesque 
landmarks which include the rock of the Loreley. 
The artist has managed his wealth of material with 
consummate skill, subduing all to the pre-eminent point 
of interest—the old, plastered dwelling-house with 
its overhanging stories. Even the little stream, 
which issues from beneath the ancient stone-arch, is 
not too assertive. Though the quaint little house is 
placed just above the center of the enclosure, the 
surrounding objects, treated in a low key, mitigate 
what otherwise might seem an error in composition. 
This harmonising of conflicting sources of interest is 
due mainly to the position of the sun during the 
exposure. Imagine the light to have come from 
the right or the left of the picture! The result would 
have been unsatisfactory to the artist, who, while 
serving with the American Army of Occupation in 
Germany, as official photographer in the corps of 
Engineers, was able to select his own light. 

Data: May, 1919; 3A Graflex; 74-inch B. & L. 
F/4.5, Tessar lens; Eastman roll-film; enlarged from 
part of negative, on Gevaert Novabrom, K 7 Normal 
Buff Bromide; part of exposure made in the regular 
way, and completed by covering the lens with a Kodak 
Pictorial Diffusing Disk. 


THEODORE EITEL 


- ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 


It is many years since that master of wood-interiors, 
Theodore Eitel, has found time to favor Puotro-Era 
with one of his delightfui creations. Unable to resist 
the call of the “Architectural Subjects” competition 
which, in its scope, included so humble a subject as a 
cottage or a bird-house, Mr. Eitel entered his picture 
of the Spring-House and—straightway captured a 
prize. Placed wisely a little away from the pictorial 
center, and nestling cosily among the trees, the pic- 
turesque little structure exerts an irresistible charm 
and is a delight to look upon. Being illuminated by a 
prudently chosen light, it is gently but clearly relieved 
against the enclosing foliage, while the shadow-side 
of the nearest trees face the beholder. With artistic 
discretion, ‘Mr. Eitel avoided placing this principal 
object of interest in the middle of his picture-area. 

Data: April, 7.30 a.m.; 6144 x 8% old model R. O. 
Co. view-camera; 194%4-inch B. & L. Zeiss Protar; 
stop, F/12.5; soft light; 4% second; W. & W. Panchro- 
matic plate; pyro; contact-print on Haloid E Smooth 
Portraya. 

“The Gate” is a subject with ingratiating qualities. 
The Mohammedan arch (Kotah, India) is a structure 
of rare beauty and afforded the discerning artist, W. 
P. Woodcock, an opportunity for a noble pictorial 
conception, one which abounds in life, scale and 
character, thought and feeling, and a judicious mixture 
of light and shade. Unable, perhaps, to select a 
different viewpoint—to view the gate obliquely— 
Mr. Woodcock boldly placed himself squarely in 
front of his subject, thus revealing a pleasing view of 
the peopled street, beyond, the delightful atmospheric 
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THE GATE W. P. WOODCOCK 
THIRD PRIZE— ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 


quality of which was lost in the reproduction of the 
photograph, which possessed an agreeable buff tone. 
The sunlit foreground is distinguished by a feature 
which virtually makes the picture—a native on horse- 
back about to pass through the gate. With conspicuous 
skill and rare judgment the artist has managed this 
incident. A moment earlier or a moment later—and 
the opportunity would have been lost. Moreover, 
the rider is favored with a white costume, and this 
circumstance must have been hailed with satisfaction 
by the vigilant artist. The novice in pictorial composi- 
tion has but to eliminate the rider and his horse, 
temporarily, and he will notice at once how indis- 
pensable they are to the success of the picture. 
Data: May, 11 A.m.; bright sun; Aldis Anastigmat; 
stop, F/8; 1/30 second; Ilford Special Rapid Plate; 
pyro-soda; enlarged on Eastman Portrait Bromide 
“E” Rough Lustre. Witrrep A. FRencu. 


_ 


Have You Subscribed for 1925? 


Now is the time to renew your subscription to 
Puoro-Era MaGcazine. If you have not done so, please 
consider this a gentle reminder. Thank you. 


The Speed of Short-Focus Lenses 


Ir is generally supposed that lenses of the same rela- 
tive opening have necessarily the same speed; but that 
is an error. One is apt to forget that there are other 
factors besides the relations of the opening of the 
diaphragm with the focal distance which affect the 
luminosity. There are two that are of considerable 
importance: first the loss of light by reflection from 
the surfaces of the lenses, and then the loss by absorp- 
tion in the mass of the glass. Let us suppose two 
lenses of identical models with the same relative open- 
ing, but of different focal lengths. The loss by reflection 
will be about the same for both, but that due to absorp- 
tion will be different by reason of the different thick- 
ness of the glass used. A lens of 6-inch focal distance 
is more speedy than one of 12 inches, even if they have 
the same openings and optical combinations, because 
in the short-focus lens the light has to pass through a 
thickness of glass one-half less. It is always difficult 
to determine exactly the difference of luminosity of 
two lenses, for it is also necessary to take account of 
the kind of glass they are made of and the rays they 
absorb. Photographie Moderne. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 








Advanced Competition—Miscellaneous 
Closes February 28, 1925 


WE call attention to the new list of competition- 
subjects for 1925. This list was made up after careful 
consideration and the co-operation of many subscribers 
in all parts of the country. To be sure, the list will 
not please all, nor do we claim that it is perfect. How- 
ever, we do believe that it is an improvement and that 
it may lead to better ones in the future. There are two 
decided “‘schools” among our readers—those who like 
a definite subject each month and those who prefer to 
have every competition “miscellaneous”. We are 
neutral. If one or the other group can convince us, 
by a large majority of pictures entered, that their form 
of competition is best, we shall be glad to fall right into 
line and make every competition “miscellaneous” or 
with a specified subject. We put it up squarely to our 
readers to settle the point. We have included three 
miscellaneous competitions for the year to give those 
who want them an opportunity to prove that the 
selected subject competition is not so popular. We 
now await the returns. 

During 1924, interest in these competitions was 
shown by a gratifying increase in the number of pictures 
submitted by workers of unquestioned ability and 
standing as pictorialists. Moreover, new arrivals in 
the ranks of enthusiastic amateur photographers sent 
in pictures and won prizes and Honorable Mentions. 
We are glad of all this and feel that we have made some 
progress. However, we do not feel that we have 
attained that degree of perfection for which we are 
striving. We expect to do more in 1925. New Year’s 
resolutions are good, especially if kept. We do not 
purpose to make any resolutions; but we shall strive 
to make this department one which has a dignity and a 
good-fellowship of its own. This cannot be produced 
crtificially, simply by awarding prizes and Honorable 
Mentions. Money never yet bought the best things 
in life, and it never will. If good-fellowship, individual 
pleasure and photographic progress come from these 
competitions, it is because we are all working together 
for the love of it. Prizes and rewards can never take 
the place of that splendid enthusiasm which comes 
straight from the heart. 

The intelligent and well-equipped camerist need not 
go far to obtain real pictures of permanent value to 
himself and practical interest to others. Although 
landscapes are always of artistic value and interest, 
it should not be inferred that home-portraiture, outdoor- 
and-indoor genre, still-life, marine, camp, architectural, 
nature, speed and other pictures are unwelcome. How- 
ever, “record” photographs are not desired in this 
competition. Try to decide whether or not the photo- 
graph you intend to send is of more than personal or 
local interest. This particular point is for every 
camerist to remember in all his work for public exhibi- 
tion, at camera-clubs or in the press. Let him bear 
in mind that there is a great world beyond his horizon 
that cares nothing for him unless he touches a sym- 
pathetic chord—something in common with what we 
can all comprehend and enjoy. 

The Miscellaneous Competition offers an exceptional 
opportunity to the worker who is waiting for the psycho- 


logical moment to enter the ranks of the “arrived’’ 
pictorial and technical photographers. There are many 
readers of Pooto-ErA MaGazine who have profited by 
our efforts to make photography—artistically and 
technically—appeal to the man or woman who desires 
a mode of expression that meets, in great measure, the 
yearning for the highest and best in art and nature. 
We admit that we do aim high. Sometimes, we are 
reminded to “come back to earth”; nevertheless, we 
have noticed that many beginners have become first- 
prize winners in these competitions and that they have 
given our editorial efforts full credit for their own 
steady progress and final success. Now is the psycho- 
logical moment for ambitious beginners who have 
won their spurs in the Beginners’ Competitions to enter 
the larger field offered by the present competition. 

The matter of the best presentation is one that de- 
mands your best critical judgment as well as your best 
executive ability. A print may be faultless, techni- 
cally, and yet fail to make an appeal to the emotions 
of the beholder. On the other hand, a print which in 
reality is faulty on the technical side, may be filled 
with poetry and mystery—gaining and holding the 
interest which the merely literal could never arouse for a 
moment. Above all, remember that your picture repre- 
sents you, and that it will make its appeal in propor- 
tion to the time, thought and skill that you put into 
the making of it. In literary work, the student is 
advised to select subjects that interest him and of which 
he has direct knowledge. Unless he adheres to this 
excellent advice, he is very apt to write an article or 
story that fails to interest the reader because of its lack 
of personality and authority. Virtually the same advice 
applies to you ambitious workers. If a beautiful land- 
scape appeals to you, and you portray it truthfully, the 
picture will arouse in the beholder the same delight 
that you experienced when you beheld the subject. 

We begin the year 1925 with what one subscriber 
called “a pictorial free-for-all”. He referred to our 
Miscellaneous Competition. In a sense, he is right; 
although at this season of the year, when “peace and 
good will toward men” is in the very air, we wish to 
assure our readers that there is absolutely nothing of an 
aggressive or warlike spirit in this “pictorial free-for- 
all’. Our friend had in mind the freedom which a Mis- 
cellaneous Competition always gives to the worker. In 
short, whatever he considers to be a good picture is eli- 
gible to this competition. 

The individual cannot hope to be a master of every 
branch of photography. He may become a specialist 
in portraiture and eventually attain fame; but he can- 
not be a master of portrait, marine, landscape and 
nature photography—that is, not as a rule. Now, if he 
sticks to his portraiture, another to his marines, and 
still another to landscapes, each will function efficiently 
in his special sphere and all together they will promote 
the growth and success of photography. By finding 
himself, the camerist will eliminate the deadwood of 
purposeless experimenting and will be enabled to focus 
his heart and mind on the attainment of the highest and 
best in the special field he knows to be his own. The 
work that a man or woman loves to do is very apt to 
be the work that he or she can do best. 

A. H. Brarpstey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoro-Era Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era Macazrne, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed October 31, 1924 
First Prize: Mrs. C. W. Gibbs. 
Second Prize: Lieut. A. E. McKenney. 
Honorable Mention: James Bell; John H. Kemp, Jr.; 
Stanton G. Long; Henry A. Lyner; Lucille Meyer; 
Shiger Tada. 


How is your Courage? 


For the past year there has been a steady and very 
gratifying increase in the number of beginners who 
have entered prints. Moreover, many who have never 
had the courage before have entered pictures and won 
prizes or Honorable Mention awards. It seems to me 
that we have really made some progress and I know 
that I have had the pleasure to add many delightful 
correspondents to my list. However, this department 
does not yet measure up to its capacity or to its real 
purpose. There are still far too many readers who 
appear to be diffident and who will not make the nec- 
essary small effort to join our membership and receive 
the benefit of a sincere desire on our part to be of 
service. Read the new rules carefully and note that 
virtually every one can easily meet the requirements. 

There is one thing that I should like to emphasise and 
that is the tendency of many beginners to belittle 
themselves and to assume that they are not entitled to 
so much consideration as those who have attained the 
proud title of advanced amateur or pictorialist. I 
have many letters which bear me out in this statement; 
and I believe that this tendency should be met by a 
cordial welcome to such a department as this, where 
humble efforts are appreciated and encouragement is 
given. I believe that every photographic magazine 
should not forget that in the beginner lies the future 
of photography—as he succeeds, so will it grow. 

Within a few weeks a number of beginners have 
mustered up their courage to the point where, with 
seeming fear and trembling, they have thrown caution 
to the winds and sent in a picture to our Beginners’ 
Competition. In each case it was the first picture they 
ever sent to any competition. Much to the amaze- 
ment of the senders they received recognition at the 
hands of the jury—some received a prize and others 
an Honorable Mention. The pictures merited the 
awards; and, I venture to say that there are many 
readers who would have an equally good opportunity 
to win an award, provided that they would overcome 
their fear or lack of confidence. 

The point that I would like to drive home at this 
time is the advisibility to venture boldly into the 
photographic world and to do so with confidence and 
a willingness to profit by experience. How many 
times I hear a remark something like this: “I don’t 
see how Mr. A ever got a prize for that picture! Why, 
look here, this one that I made last summer is better 
composed and better printed in every way. Either 
the jury didn’t know anything about photography or 
Mr. A has some pull. I bet that my picture would have 
won a prize, had I sent it in!” That is just it; had he 
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STILL-LIFE 


MRS. C. W. GIBBS 


FIRST PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


sent it in—but he did not, and he continues to complain 
about the juries and their awards. If his pictures 
really have the merit that he claims for them, why 
should he be afraid to enter them in a competition? 
I would suggest the same energy that characterised, 
I believe, James Fenimore Cooper, who read a certain 
book with disappointment and said, “I can write a 
better book than that myself’. And he did! 

Another point I should like to mention is the one 
which relates to possible discouragement. Let us 
suppose that after reading this editorial you decide to 
make a print for this competition. You send it in with 
mingled hope and fear. You wait eagerly for a possible 
prize or Honorable Mention—but none arrives. More- 
over, the picture comes back with a criticism which 
may or may not seem quite fair. What is your reaction? 
Will you assume that the jury was blind to real merit, 
that the criticism was unjust and that all such com- 
petitions are a snare and a delusion? Or will you accept 
the jury’s verdict with good nature and study the 
criticism carefully and decide to send in another picture 
to the very next competition? To be sure, juries and 
critics are human, they make mistakes; and for this 
very reason their verdicts and opinions—although 
worth careful consideration and valuable to every 
beginner—need not be taken to be final. Because 
one or several attempts seem to be fruitless, it should 
not be assumed by a beginner that he is doomed 
photographically. Rather let him smile cheerfully 
and go to it again, and again. I have known individu- 
als—who are today regular contributors to the leading 
salons and who are winning awards—who were turned 
down time and again; and I have seen rather harsh 
criticisms of their pictures, too. Did they quit? 
Emphatically, no! A. H. Brarps ey. 





Beginners’ Competition 


Tue chief merit of Mrs. C. W. Gibb’s still-life, 
shown on this page, consists in the beauty and sim- 
plicity of its composition—the happy combination and 
balance of parts. How easy it would have been for 
the artist to add a jar, cup or a vase and other con- 
venient objects, thus overloading the group; but she 
wisely refrained. Of course, it would have been better 
if the shallow tray, at the right, had been even a little 
lower in tone; but to have placed the main object, the 
lighted lamp, well away from the center of the enclos- 
ure, and balanced it by a small object, plausible and 
artistic in character, speaks greatly in favor of the 
promising artist. 

Data: September, 9 p.m.; light, two 60-watt lamps; 
4x5 Korona camera; 12-inch Pullman R. R. lens; 
stop, F/32; 2 minutes; Gevaert Sensima Mat Film; 
E. K. Special Developing Powders; print, Gevaert 
Novabrom No. 10 Glossy. 

“The Mooring” a!so makes its appeal to the dis- 
criminating beholder by reason of the beauty and 
simplicity of its composition. It is hard to believe 
that the photographer, Lieut. A. E. McKenney, has 
used a camera practically for only two years—or 
less, for his picture indicates mature knowledge of 
artistic principles and mastery of his photographic 
equipment. The slight uniform diffusion, which 
characterises the picture, is very pleasing and gives 
the picture a degree of atmosphere and a sense of 
restfulness. The spacing could not be better. The 
sky has character, interest. The same may be said of 
the water. The distant shore is relieved from extreme, 
featureless blackness and the water-line is level. The 
values are excellent. 
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LT. A. E. MC KENNEY 


THE MOORING 
SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Data: Made at New Castle, New Hampshire; 
August 20, 1924; 4.45 p.m.; Icarette D camera; Carl 
Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar; stop, F/22; 1/50 second; Agfa 
roll-film; developed in Kodak tank with pyro; print, 
Enlarging Cyko. Witrrep A. Frencu. 


Have You Subscribed for 1925? 


Now is the time to renew your subscription to 
Puoto-ErA MaGazine. If you have not done so, please 
consider this a gentle reminder. Thank you. 


When I Made Baby’s Picture 
J. E. Melton 


The first picture that I ever made 
Was of a great big tall elm-tree; 
With creek and hills in the back-ground 
At least a good half mile from me. 


The second was made of the baby— 
But I found when it was too late, 

That the first and second exposures 
Were made on the very same plate. 


I finished up one of the pictures— 
Just wanted to see how ’twould be; 

Then I saw that baby was scattered 
From the hill-top back to the tree. 


His left hand stuck out from a knot-hole 
Way up about sixty feet high— 

The other was perched like a rainbow 
Three hundred feet up in the sky. 


One eye was way up in the tree-top 
But the other gave me a chill; 

When I saw it half a mile away, 
Stuck onto the side of a hill. 


One foot was near the base of the tree, 
The other was out on the sands; 
Over three hundred yards away 
From his dear little chubby hands. 


I am going to save this picture 
So that baby can have a smile; 
When he grows up he can see himself 
Scattered out for half of a mile. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 











NEGLECT 


A. L. OVERTON 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Photo-ErA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


“‘NreGLectT”’ tells a story of the lack of care shown 
by many farmers toward their implements, and as an 
illustration of this it should be acceptable to more 
than one agricultural publication. It is rather a nice 
point, however, as to whether all objects which may 
be made to tell a story are capable of serving as pictorial 
material of an attractive character, and the farming- 
implement here shown is a case in point. Slightly 
different arrangement of the material shown in the 
photograph under consideration would have resulted 
in a better balanced composition, however, and 
strengthened the illustrative value. First; the machine 
should be further from the left-hand margin, let us 
say about one-third the length of the picture. Second; 
the dark mass of evergreen trees immediately above the 
machine destroy the dark accent which should be 
placed in the latter and also adds to the already “lop- 
sided” tone-spotting of the composition. This might 
have been prevented by a change of viewpoint. Third; 
a more subdued distance, together with a darker 
gray sky, would have increased the forsaken appearence 
of the machine by concentrating more fully the spec- 
tator’s interest upon it as an isolated object amid the 
expanse of snow. In the matter of photographic 
technique, the picture is above the average snapshots 
of winter-effects, excellent “values” being shown in 
both snow and dark parts. W. S. Davis. 


ANOTHER example of two pictures in one; and in this 
instance they overlap so that it is impossible to separate 
them. 

The farming-machine in the foreground is beyond 
a doubt being neglected. Alone, in this snow-covered 
field, it is or should be the picture of desolation; but 
supported, as it is, by a neat and well ordered landscape, 
this feeling of desolation and neglect is subdued, if not 
entirely lost. 

Cut away the bottom portion of the picture up to 
a point one-eighth of an inch below the top of the seat, 
and you have left a very fair landscape. Cut away the 
top portion of the print down to the eave-line of the 
house, and you have a much stronger impression of 
neglect. But neither picture is satisfactory. 

It it were possible to rephotograph the scene from a 
different viewpoint, having as a background open 
fields and sky, the result should carry with it a true 
impression of “Neglect”. 

Samvec B. Priest. 


Ste 


Ir is difficult for a man brought up on a farm to 
criticise a view like this. One’s first impulse—or 
perpetual impulse—is to find and kick the fellow that 
left that valuable machine out all winter, exposed to 
neglect and destruction. The poor, down-trodden 
farmer, forsooth! And he is the chap that always 
wants governmental aid! No wonder he is “broke”! 

As a picture, it is not much. I don’t remember ever 
seeing snow so dark on afarm. It looks like city-snow— 
Pittsburgh or Chicago snow after forty-eight hours. 
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A BIT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EDGAR 8. SMITH 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


The heavy masses on the left have no compensating 
balance, and the slanting line of trees seems to lead up 
and out nowhere. 

There is the making of a fairly good picture of about 
an inch and a half square in the upper right corner, 
If we had some more top to the trees and, of course, 
less foreground. The stark nakedness of those stately, 
leafless trees, the distant farm-house and a reasonable 
foreground of well-rendered and convincing snow ought 
to convey a veritable suggestion of nature in one of 
her impressive moods; but they don’t! 

And I can’t help thinking all the while that three 
cents’ worth of grease mixed with the refuse-oil from 
the farmer’s crankcase would have saved that poor 
mower, if housed under a shed in the winter. Perhaps 
my indignation obscures my judgment. 

E 


». L. C. Morse. 


THE ability to recognise picture-material is an 
accomplishment. Many see, but few perceive. In 
the making of the picture, “Neglect”, Mr. Overton 
appreciated his opportunity. Here, he saw a violation 
of the humanities—a subject which would make an 
universal appeal. 

The abandoned mower—the farmer’s best ally in 
haying-time—stands in the meadow where it finished 
its work months ago—a prey of the elements. Rank 
ingratitude! But how to express it? Doubtless, the 
best viewpoint showed difficulties in composition—a 
light foreground, unbalance, topheaviness, excess of 
picture-material, an apparent tilting of the horizon- 
line. This was a time when rules must be disregarded 
and the effort must stand solely on its emotional 
appeal, with no pretense to beauty. Now its very 
imperfections become saving-graces. The distant 
farm-buildings where the implement should be sheltered, 
the row of leafless trees, and the poles and wires which 
mark the highway and give a perspective, the trackless 
expanse of snow-covered field—all emphasise the 
isolation and serve the spirit of the theme. 

The tonal values are in harmony with the subject- 


matter and the message it conveys. The undesirable 
prominence of the telegraph-pole could have been 
subdued by work on the negative. Trimming to any 
extent would mar the general effect. 

Many camerists might make as good a picture of 
the subject as here given, but few would attempt it, 
and still fewer would have the courage to offer it for 
criticism. 


J. W. Apatr. 


a 


“NEGLECT” is clearly the result of a definite intention 
to convey an abstract idea, not merely to record a 
chance group of concrete objects. Mr. Overton has 
carried out his intention successfully. His picture 
unmistakably does suggest neglect. That is picture- 
making. 

Personally, I wish that he had chosen a different 
viewpoint. I would have liked better just the mower 
and snow with one small accent for balance, possibly 
a corner of the careless farmer’s house or barn. The 
general appearance of a dull, leaden day in winter lends 
itself well to the theme. It is of little importance that 
this is not consistent with the cast shadows of the 
post and mower. 


B. H. Jacoss. 


oh 


I suppose that we are all acquainted with the club- 
member who is suffering from fatigue when Saturday 
comes around. We have given this matter very serious 
consideration, and next season we are making arrange- 
ments for our secretary to call on them on Friday 
evenings, when he will fill up their plateholders. On 
Saturday a conveyance will be sent to bring them along 
to the meeting-place. The same conveyance will be 
available to take them home after the ramble is over. 
No doubt, some arrangements can be made whereby 
the secretary will also develop their exposures in his 
spare time, if this should be necessary. 

Donavp Smita in The Club Photographer. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








Bern a professional photographer, and a resourceful 
one, J. D. Hunting, of North Conway, N.H., seems to 
have a copious supply of artistic negatives typical of 
his locality, which is noted for scenery of great natural 
beauty. The subjects which he has contributed to 
these pages have been beauty-spots of the neighboring 
woods. Now, equally seasonable subjects emanate 
from his busy studio. These are winter-scenes of an 
unusual character, as exemplified by the present frontis- 
piece, and page 17. While they suggest the superb 
scenery of the region, these photographs illustrate in 
a practical and at the same time, an artistic manner, 
the driving of dogs over the snow, as a winter-sport 
in the White Mountains. In the initial picture, the 
dog-team guided by the driver occupies a well-chosen 
position in the foreground, which, with the middle 
distance consisting of a wood of splendid birches and 
the background of typical New Hampshire hills, 
constitutes a convincing recession of planes. The 
succeeding two subjects are excellent examples of 
artistic discernment and painstaking technique. 

Data: Made at Wonalancet, N.H.; subject, Arthur 
P. Walden’s well-known dog-team; March, between 
11 a.m. and 1 p.m.; strong sun; 5x7 Eastman Camera; 
B. & L. Tessar 71-inch focus; no color-screen; stop, 
F/5.6; focal-plane shutter; 1/1000 second; Eastman 
Portrait Film, Super Speed: metol-pyro; enlarged 
P. M. C. Glossy. 

Although the photographs of stellar phenomena, 
which illustrate part two of Mr. James Stokley’s 
valuable series of articles, ““The Camera in Star-Land” 
—pages 6 to 12—are purely technical in character, and 
of rare technical photographic excellence, they take 
the mind of the beholder far away—from our terrestrial 
sphere to celestial ones. It is an awe-inspiring subject, 
the application of photography to astronomical science, 
and it has been treated with remarkable clarity, 
simplicity and accuracy, so that it may be grasped 
easily by the lay-mind. The data which are extremely 
interesting, are included in the article. 

Besides its irresistible charm, Kenneth D. Smith's 
baby- picture, “Interested”, page 15, is distinguished 
by a feat in photographic technique. Few photo- 
graphers would have thought to profit by one of 
baby’s favorite attitudes—lying on its stomach. Hav- 
ing a keen eye for the pictorial possibilities of unusual 
scenes and incidents, Mr. Smith quickly proceeded 
to engage the child’s attention in an upward direction, 
awaited the propitious moment and made the result 
his own. This required uncommon artistic and tech- 
nical skill, which Mr. Smith possesses to a large degree. 
In perpetuating this strikingly happy scene, the 
artist carefully avoided the common error of false 
perspective or extreme foreshortening, but shows the 
child’s features in their true aspect, sweetness and 
beauty. There is not a trace of distortion in the up- 
turned face. The head is well modeled and rounded 
and, with wee folded hands, forms a delightfully real- 
istic picture. One cannot but regret that in his eager- 
ness the artist has neglected to delineate what I assume 
to be a pair of tiny feet encased in white woolen socks. 
and belong to our baby. With the exception of this 
undeclared detail, I have only praise for one of Mr. 
Smith’s latest achievements. 


Data: Made at New York City; April, noon; room 
with southern exposure; 314 x44 R. B. Auto Graflex; 
74-inch, Carl Zeiss Ic Tessar; stop, F/5.6; 1/20 second; 
Wellington Anti-Screen plates; pyro in tank; Enlarging 
Cyko Plat. 

No traveler who has seen and admired this, one of 
the largest and best-preserved of England’s many 
ruined abbeys, but will gaze lovingly on Warren R. 
Laity’s poetic interpretation of Fountains Abbey. 
This well-known and much-visited architectural ruin 
is situated near Ripon, Yorkshire. It wasa Cistercian 
monastery founded in the XIIth century and, together 
with many other ecclesiastical buildings, was destroyed 
by that royal vandal, Henry VIII. Mr. Laity put 
much feeling into his interpretation, and produced a 
print of remarkably beautiful quality. However, he 
could not resist the universal temptation to picture 
the reflection of his subject, and, in doing so, un- 
avoidably i included a large, featureless area of the sky, 
in the lower right corner. Now as his sky begins to 
darken at that point, it seems as if this gradation 
ought to show in the reflection—a circumstance which 
would have diminished the present extreme whiteness. 
Let us see what the reduction of the foreground by 
about three quarters of an inch would do. But one 
dislikes to suggest trimming so beautiful a print. 

Data: Made in the summer of 1923; Butcher Carbine 
314 x 414; Goerz Dogmar; at F/11; 8-time color-screen; 
1/10 second; enlargement on Wellington Bromoil. 

The snapshots of a rocky shore reflected perfectly 
in clear, placid waters, page 21, are interesting as 
topographical records. By being viewed vertically, 
they bear a close resemblance to totem poles, as 
cleverly illustrated by Charlotte B. Dunlap. 

Data: 2A Brownie camera, in July, at sunrise, with 
the light bright. Exposure, ordinary snapshot of about 
1/25 of a second. 

To become a successful picture-maker in three months 
after having acquired a camera is a feat to be proud of. 
Such is the happy experience of thrifty Bessie O. John- 
son as shown in her naive and illuminating recital, and 
two examples of her proved pictorial ability shown on 
page 23. That these early efforts possess prize-winning 
qualities—as declared by the worker’s “photographer- 
friend”—is not to be doubted for a moment! Un- 
fortunately, they are not without shortcomings; and 
it is my “sad and solemn duty” to point them out, 
despite the fulsome praise already bestowed upon 
them. “Reflections” is very intricate in design; but 
is not extravagance in the use of material an ephemeral 
trait of nearly every young artist? It has been said 
that continence, repression and repose are the fruition 
of ripening y ears. The gnarled tree-trunk and “‘friend- 
partner”, as a group, should be the main point of 
interest; but, according to the title, it is rather 
the reflection of this somewhat incongruous combina- 
tion that em monopolise the observer's admiration. 
Now, if E. L. C. Morse, our valiant contributing critic, 
were to be pothe w banish the thought! 

This perverted reflection, the fierce-looking tiger and 
several other imaginary creatures formed by the snow- 
laden rocks, tend to confuse the eye of the beholder, 
who may be tempted to ask for a true explanation of the 
camerist’s motive in picturing this singular spectacle. 
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I am unable, myself, to give one; hence it were wise to 
refrain from further criticism. No data were provided. 
It is quite different with ““The Brook”. Here, the 
title is appropriate and also less embarrassing. The 
irregularly coursing stream is an inviting camera- 
subject, although the numerous black spots on either 
bank are distracting, and the two trees facing each 
other across the brook are placed much too high in 
the enclosure. They would appear to greater advan- 
tage if one inch were taken from the bottom of the 
picture, which also would improve the composition, 
although a large portion of the stream would be lost 
thereby. Que faire? No data were provided. 

The five photographs which accompany Ruel Mc- 
Daniel’s experience with a Graflex Pack, pages 24 to 28, 
appear fs camera-records. The author does not pre- 
tend that they have pictorial merit. He seems to 
have made them rather as souvenirs, in view of the 
hurried manner he used his camera—motoring rapidly 
from place to place. The “Sunken Gardens” teems with 
interest; but if photographed in full sunlight it would 
look “spotty”. Data in the article. 

“An Eclipse of The Sun,” page 30, is reproduced as 
an example of what one amateur caught with his 
camera in his attempt to photograph an eclipse of the 
sun. It is not claimed that this is the best result that 
could have been obtained; but it will serve as a help- 
ful suggestion to those who are preparing to photo- 
graph the coming eclipse on January 24, 1925. 
Unfortunately, data are lacking. 

“Congress Hall’, page 31, possesses a degree of 
novelty on account of the hurrying and well-placed 
individual beneath the window. The picture would 
gain in pictorial value, were there more room at the 
top and bottom. If the picture has special significance 
because of the hurrying stranger, it is not clear to me. 

Data: December, 10 a.m.; clear day; 344x5% 
(No. 3A) Kodak; 634-inch Tessar II b F/6.3 lens; 
used at full opening; 1/50 second; Eastman Speed 
Film; pyro; enlarged on Wellington Bromide through a 
Wollensak Verito lens. 

In “Watching the Potatoes”, page 32, we behold 
a masterpiece, by that successful photographer of 
Dutch interiors, C. Ulrich, J. S.zn., inspired by the 
works of such painters as Israels and Blommers, our 
pictorialist was moved to use his camera with similar 
success. The outstanding note in this engaging com- 
position is unity—the harmonious combination of 
parts. The woman bending over her kettle suggests 
the circular form of composition which has been a 
favorite with the great genre-painters; and yet the 
interest centers in the face of the figure which is filled 
with action. How perfectly, yet unostentatiously, 
the kettle performs its function of balancing the 
dominating source of interest—the Dutch housewife! 

Data: September, 4 p. m.; diffused daylight; Mentor 
Reflex Camera; 140 mim. Cooke Anastigmat F/4.5; 
stop, F/5.6; 4 seconds; Wellington Iso Speedy Backed 
(9x 9 cm.); pyro-metol; print, Kodak Royal Bromide 
(tinted) and worked up in bromoil. 


Honorable Mention 


Tue beholder should be impressed by the variety 
and beauty of the architectural subjects grouped on 
page 38. 

No. 1, by H. L. Wallis, suggests in general pictorial 
design and treatment Mr. Coleman’s admirable first- 
prize picture in this competition, although quite dif- 
ferent in thematic substance. The ample foreground 
has been wisely kept in a low key, but the mass of 
foliage too much so, as it departs from pictorial truth. 
Placed at the top of the picture-space or enclosure, 


the buildings give the necessary idea of elevation which 
is well emphasised by the approach. 

Data: In Surrey, England; August 11 A.m.; faint sun; 
Baby Sybil (4% x 6 c. m.); 3-inch Ross Xpress; F/6.3; 
Imperial Eclipse Ortho; Azol; Wellingion Cream 
Crayon smooth Bromide. 

No. 2 rejoices in a pleasing title. The viewpoint 
has been well chosen, in that it displays the arch to 
advantage and produces a delightful vista to the sun- 
lit court beyond. The lighting has been managed 
with pleasing effect throughout. 

Data: West Point, N.Y.; August, 2 p. M.; bright sun; 
Ica Trona (314x414) camera; 514-inch Carl Zeiss 
F/4.5; stop F/11; 4% second; Agfa Film Pack; Metol- 
Hydro; enlarged on P. M. C. No. 8. 

No. 3 excels in artistic treatment of a subject that 
is massive in character and devoid of external grace 
and charm. It is a study in shadows which have been 
used with remarkable skill and judgment. The superbly 
and consistently managed foreground, the enclosing 
foliage and the absence of annoying accessories are 
features that merit high praise. 

Data: locality not given; bright sunlight; 8 x 10 
view-camera; Wollensak F/6.3 Anastigmat; at F/22; 
3 seconds; Commercial Ortho Film; M. Q.; print, 
Defender Contact Professional White Rough. 

No. 4 affords ocular delight by its dominating 
feature—the perspective of Harlem Bridge and its 
reflection. The spacing and lighting are superb, and 
the recession of planes, beginning with the nearest 
arch, is a rare achievement in technique. 

Data: May, 7.30 a.m.; Ica (2144x314) camera: 
12 c.m. Carl Zeiss lens; at F/12; 1/10 second; Premo 
Film Pack; Metol-Hydro; print, Cyko Buff. 

No. 5, with its occidental flavor, excels in spacing. 
No doubt, what appears to be a summer-house, at the 
left, serves as the main pictorial feature; but the black, 
featureless tree at the extreme right—which one may 
assume to be the balancing object—catches the eye of 
the beholder first, and is a source of weakness in this 
striking composition. 

Data: On one of the Thousand Islands in the St. 
Lawrence River; June, 11 A.m.; bright sun; 3A Special 
Kodak; stop, F/11; 1/50 second; Eastman roll-film; 
section of negative enl. on P. M. C. No. 5 Regular. 

No. 6 reveals that artist in her well-known refined 
and charming individuality. The old, provincial 
residence is well placed in the landscape. It is guarded 
by two stately elms, which however, suffer slightly 
from contrast that is prejudicial to the quiet character 
of the scene. 

Data: Westmoreland, N.H.; Oct., 10 A.m.; sunny; 
3144 x 414 Graflex; 74-inch Wollensak Verito; at F/11; 
color-screen K 3; Commercial Ortho Film; pyro; 
Defender Velours Buff Platinum Mat. 


Photographing Children 


In an interview granted to a Daily News represen- 
tative, Mr. R. Speaight, the Bond Street Court photo- 
grapher, gave some useful hints in the making of 
child-pictures. In his view the secret of the modern 
photographer’s success with children is the realisation 
that the best way to photograph a child is in an ab- 
solutely natural position, and amid surroundings that 
appeal to the child-mind. Mr. Speaight himself 
believes so strongly in the influence of surroundings 
on the child, that he has had a miniature garden 
built in his children’s studio, with a real grass-lawn, 
real flowers waiting to be picked, and a couple of live 
parakeets. He has found the garden a great success 
with his child-clients, who soon forget that they are 
in a studio.—British Journal. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








‘“‘Ponder Your End!”’ 


Unver this caption the Photographische Industrie, 
the best weekly publication devoted to the interests of 
the German photographic industry—and in an effort 
to increase its circulation—prints the sad experience 
of a certain photo-dealer which, translated, reads as 
follows: 

A certain photo-dealer was hunting in a forest, when 
he was suddenly overtaken by a severe thunder-shower, 
which obliged him to seek shelter. He looked for one 
in vain, until at last he discovered a hollow tree-trunk 
into which he squeezed himself and found temporary 
protection. In the meantime, the shower turned into 
a cloudburst which lasted several hours and also 
penetrated the tree-trunk which, on account of the 
extreme wetness, contracted. When at last the rain 
subsided and the photo-dealer wanted to leave his 
refuge, he found that the entrance had become so 
narrow that he could not get out. He tried hard and 
long to release himself from his enforced imprisonment; 
but had to acknowledge his efforts as fruitless. At 
last, he saw that he must die miserably in this hollow 
tree. Here, in his last moments, he reviewed the 
events of his life and especially everything that he had 
omitted and neglected to do. Among other things, he 
remembered that he had not subscribed to Photo- 
graphische Industrie. The knowledge of this omission 
and of his guilt pressed upon him so hard and he felt 
so small, that he was able to force himself with ease 
out of the narrow hole and this saved his life. 

May this also be a lesson to forgetful readers of 
Puotro-Era MAGAZINE. 


The Old and the New 


I proprepD in at the Union Camera Club, Boston, 
one evening, last October, and found several members 
gathered around an elderly gentleman who was the 
guest of a member. He was showing a number of large 
albums filled with photographs he had made forty or 
more years ago when he had helped to form the first 
camera club in Boston. It was called, “The Boston 
Society of Amateur Photographers”, and W. H. Picker- 
ing, the eminent astronomer—who has recently dis- 
covered atmosphere and insect-life on the Moon—was 
president. The old-time camerist had just come from 
Jamaica and, later, allowed us to see some rare photo- 
graphs Professor Pickering had made to prove his theory 
that the moon was not without some form of life. 

We were all supremely interested in our visitor’s 
large collection of pictures made in the early days, 
which he compared with work done by him during the 
past five years. How great the contrast! He did not 
hesitate to point out to the younger members what he 
used to do, and what he now sedulously avoids doing. 

He may write an article for P. E. some day. I 
suggested that he call it, “Retrospection”. Pictures 
which gained him prizes in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and even in Europe, showed that they were 
marked by almost microscopic definition, i.e., visible 
with the aid of a magnifying-glass; for, viewed with 
the naked eye, they looked beautifully soft. There was 


no disagreeable sharpness, and yet one noticed a 
wonderful stereoscopic effect, or sense of distance from 
the foreground to the extreme distance. It acted as a 
sort of revelation to those who examined these prints, 
which had been made by a professional on albumenised 
paper—a printing-medium that was the vogue during 
the seventies and eighties. Asked what lens he used, 
he replied—and this is another one of those rare 
coincidences of which I gave several instances in the 
October issue—that it was a No. 2 Voigtlinder Wide 
Angle Euryscope, the counterpart of which I used, 
occasionally, during the eighties and nineties. (I still 
have this remarkable lens and may be willing to lend it 
to a responsible member who cares to experiment 
with it.) This circumstance brought up the question, 
“Were these old-time lenses superior to the present 
day highly corrected anastigmats; and did such lenses 
as the Voigtlinder Euryscope and Darlot’s later An- 
astigmat (placed on the market about 1900) possess 
any optical excellences that are absent in the present- 
day camera-lenses? Of course, much really depends 
upon the way these latest lenses are used, and whether 
the qualities which distinguish such a superb optical 
achievement as the Carl Zeiss Tessar are fully brought 
out by the user. These and similar questions were 
asked, but only partly answered on that evening. 
They would seem to offer much food for thought and 
discussion. 





**A Rose by any other Name’”’ 


Here is a New York photo-dealer who reads Puoto- 
Era carefully. He writes to say that he was glad to 
learn from the September number the origin of the 
word “Ciné”. He sold several Ciné-Kodaks, before 
Christmas, one customer calling for a “‘Sinnee’”’ Kodak, 
and another for a “Seenay” Kodak. Desiring to “get 
things right,” he telephoned to the Eastman head- 
quarters and learned that the latter was the correct 
pronunciation. “I don’t care what name they give 
to outfits and supplies, so long as I understand what 
they want;” he added, “but while I sell a great many 
Agfa specialties, people will insist on calling them 
‘Afga.’ I suppose they think it has something to do 
with afghan! Perhaps your people can explain the 
meaning of Agfa; several have asked me.” [According 
to an advertisement in Photographische Industrie, the 
trade-name Agfa is derived from the initials of the 
manufacturers’ name—aActien-Gesellschaft Fiir Anilin 
Fabrikation. (Stock-Company for Anilin-Manufac- 
ture.) ] 


Too Much to Expect 


‘Look here,” said the head of a certain photo-firm, 
addressing the new stenographer, “this letter is all 
wrong. Your punctuation is very bad and your spelling 
is worse. I can’t afford to send out any such stuff to 
my clients.” 

“Well,” she replied, “I’m sorry if my work don’t 
suit you, but was you expectin’ to get a Mrs. Noah H. 
Webster for ten dollars a week?’—Contributed. 
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A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 








Distance from Frame to Printing-Light 


Tue length of time it takes to make a print by 
artificial light depends on the density of the negative, 
the sensitiveness of the paper, the actinic brilliancy of 
the light and the strength of the light at the point 
where the printing-frame is placed. 

The density of the negative, the sensitiveness of the 
paper and the actinic brilliancy of any particular light 
are fixed quantities, but the strength of the light that 
reaches the printing-frame can easily be changed 
because it depends on the distance that the printing- 
frame is placed from the light. 

The closer the frame is to the light the quicker the 
printing, but if the frame is placed too close to the light 
the negative will not be uniformly illuminated; some 
parts will be more strongly lighted than other parts, 
and, as a result, the print will not be uniformly printed. 

The way to obtain a uniform illumination, which will 
ensure the same strength of light reaching all parts of 
the negative, is to always place the printing-frame not 
less than the length of the diagonal of the negative 
from the light. 

The diagonals of the various sizes of negatives that 
are made in modern hand cameras are: 





PES A Se So ah oe is Sie wrt ecapatclell inches 
co hte ain ke wracaeharaa inches 
ES pe aes eee acan as omen ane a inches 
OES eee Arne ea inches 
0 Re ee eee ane ere ee 5 inches 
I 5. aca hs is oe BGS aR 53 inches 
MNO sh 8 ese, pict os Wasa sales oes 63% inches 
ey, oP ec Ries oar eraser eR anne 63 inches 
Kodakery. 


Safranin-Coloring 


Tue safranin-coloring that remains in small quantity 
in the negatives when the former has been used as 
desensitiser does not interfere with printing from the 
plates, even when the coloring is strong and uneven, 
says A. Odenkrantz in Das Atelier; hence it is not 
necessary to decolor the negative before printing. 


Eliminating Grain on Negatives 


Wuetue_er films or plates are used, one sometimes 
gets a pronounced “grain” on negatives. This accident 
is disastrous, not only for direct printing but particu- 
larly for enlargements. The principal causes are: 1, 
a chemical or a lantern-fog in the course of develop- 
ment; 2, a too warm developer or one containing too 
much sulphite; 3, a too warm or exhausted fixing-bath, 
or one without hardening material; 4, too lengthy 
washing. The remedies are all indicated: it is simply 
a matter of avoiding the causes named. For enlarging 
we recommend always interposing a ground-glass 
between the source of light and the condenser: by this 
means the slight grain that may exist on the negative 
is completely suppressed and also the inevitable small 


defects on the gelatine such as scratches, erosions, 
dust, etc. Another precaution, if considered useful, 
is to clean the negatives lightly with turpentine before 
enlarging. In any case there is no question that an 
enlargement on glass or film is much better, softer 
and finer when a diffusing-screen (ground-glass) is 
interposed between the light and the negative. 
Photographie Moderne. 


Expelling Hypo with Salt-Solutions 


Many practical photographers have for a long time 
employed solutions of common salt to remove quickly 
the fixing-soda from prints. The Bulletin de la Société 
Frangaise published recently some experiments made 
by M. Charriou with sodium and ammonium bicar- 
bonate. After a single treatment of fifteen minutes in 
a 5 per cent. bicarbonate bath, the prints, which hold 
the hypo tenaciously, contained only 9/10,000 of hypo; 
after repeating the bath four times, only a slight trace 
was found. The elimination of hyposulphite from 
prints seems to be much helped by immersing in a 5 per 
cent. bath of sodium or ammonium bicarbonate. 


A Method to Enlarge Negatives 

In these days of photographs made with diminutive 
vest-pocket cameras it can readily be understood that 
the amateur will not be satisfied with a print from his 
tiny negative, but that he will endeavor to make the 
most he can of it.» Thanks to the large number of 
enlarging-apparatuses—cones, lanterns, etc.—it is 
almost as easy to make an enlargement as a direct 
print. Many amateurs, however, prefer to make their 
enlargements from a negative that will permit of 
printing several copies by contact, but are discouraged 
by the difficulties and the cost of large negatives. The 
mere idea of having to make a diapositive and enlarge 
it afterwards on a plate is enough to halt him. The 
following plan, however, will enable anyone who wants 
to make a suitable enlargement at small cost and with 
a minimum of difficulty, to make a negative on paper 
which will give excellent prints on any kind of photo- 
graphic paper—even platinum, gum or carbon. 

An enlargement is made in the usual way on mat- 
bromide paper—the finest and smoothest possible. 
From this it is only necessary to make a print on 
negative-paper, or on a printing-out paper of fine grain 
on which the printing can be watched. If it is necessary 
to preserve the enlargement it may be used as it is, 
but the printing will be very slow; if, however, it is 
made transparent by applying white wax to the back 
or varnishing with a solution of Canada balsam (10 
parts in 40 parts turpentine) printing will be much 
quicker. If desired, the negative may be toned; but 
simple fixing is sufficient. The printing should be 
pushed ’till bronzing appears in the shadows, then 
wash and fix in water 1 litre, hypo 75 grammes, sodium 
metabisulphite 30 grammes. The two latter should be 
dissolved separately before mixing and the bath pre- 
pared at least twelve hours before using. If necessary 
the enlarged positive may be retouched before making 
the large negative by contact, but in this case it will 
be necessary to use only an opaque paper. 

Photographie Moderne. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY 








A Word from the Department-Editor 


Fo.tow1nc what has been, I am sure, the merriest 
Christmas you have ever known, the greetings of the 
New Year are in order. Beginning with the New Year, 
we will share in a new department of PHoto-Era 
Magazine. I am sure that all of you, who are inter- 
ested in motion photography will join with me in 
extending our sincere thanks to Mr. Beardsley for this 
innovation. As such a department is new, it must be 
to a certain extent an experiment. In view of this 
fact, I am going to ask you to meet me half way in this 
work and we will show our Editor that our thanks are 
not mere empty words. 

Motion-photography ‘is a highly developed branch 
of photographic science. Hence the amateur cannot 
grow up with the science as he did with still-photo- 
graphy. It is ready made and the amateur finds him- 
self in a position analogous to that occupied by a third- 
grade student dropped into the eighth grade at school. 
He has a whole lot to learn. On the other hand, many 
of the professional kinematographers have but hazy 
ideas of the basic laws of art and of photography. They 
work by rule of thumb. They have learned exposure 
by long practice, and the commercial laboratory does 
the laboratory-work. At present the amateur and the 
professional represent the two divided halves of the 
ideal motion-photographic fraternity. 

By consistent teamwork we can make of this depart- 
ment a common ground where the two halves can meet 
and unite. Who can tell the great developments 
which may eventually spring from this beginning? 
But all things must start before they can grow. Our 
problem is to get started. Does it not seem logical 
that a part of this department should be given to the 
answers to questions about the work? Would you like 
to see short reviews of some of the remarkable uses to 
which motion photography has been adapted? I am 
going to ask you to send in your questions, to suggest 
topics for discussion and to report any unique use of 
motion photography which comes to your notice. 
Those suggestions which appear to be in the greatest 
demand will receive the first consideration, and ques- 
tions will be answered in rotation. 

It has been my observation that amateur photo- 
graphers are good sportsmen, and I know that you 
will all agree that this department shall, to the best 
of its ability, serve the greatest need of the greatest 
number. If such a course shall serve to bring out new 
points, friendly discussions may be continued through 
several issues; but of course, anything approaching 
bitterness or personalities will not be printed. It is 
hardly necessary to mention this. 

It is not intended that this department shall serve 
as a means of direct instruction. That will be the 
function of articles appearing from time to time in the 
regular pages of Puoto-Era Magazine. Rather, this 
is your department for question and discussion. A 
one-man department soon becomes tinctured by that 
man’s personal opinion, and no matter how good nor 
how bad those opinions may be, such will inevitably 
find both adherents and opponents. For this reason 
I hope that my réle will soon become that of referee, 


and the active material will come from you. This will 
give us a real, live organisation. Personally, I am 
looking forward eagerly to those helpful hints and 
suggestions which I am sure will be forthcoming. 


Quartz Condensing-Lenses 


One of the first new uses that has been made of 
clear-fused quartz, a recent development of the Thomson 
research-laboratory of the General Electric Company, 
is the commercial production of condensing-lenses for 
motion-picture apparatus. The exclusive sale and 
distribution of these lenses has been given to the 
Nicholas Power Company, 90 Gold Street, New York. 

Though the superior qualities of clear-fused quartz 
were well recognised, its use for many purposes was 
formerly impossible because of manufacturing-diffi- 
culties. It has unique qualities which especially recom- 
mend it for condensing-lenses; it is not affected by the 
intense heat encountered due to the proximity of the 
lenses to the light-source, nor by sudden cooling. 

Glass-lenses are subject to constant crackage and 
breakage, whereas clear-fused quartz, having a very 
low coefficient of expansion, can be heated to redness 
and quenched in water without cracking. Glass, if 
heated to a far less degree, is shattered. 

Fused-quartz lenses 414 inches in diameter have 
been very successfully operated in motion-picture pro- 
jection-machines, using currents as high as 150-amperes, 
and where glass-lenses cracked almost daily. They 
are also remarkably free of pitting-deposits which 
result from hot particles thrown while molten from 
the carbon. 


Business in Kinematography 


Purtinc aside the business of the producer of drama- 
films for the theaters, we learn that there is a rapidly- 
growing interest in the use of the kinematograph for 
more useful and profitable purposes in industry, manu- 
facture and commerce. It would seem that this interest 
has in large measure been created by the introduction 
of film and apparatus of sub-standard size by the Kodak 
Company, but at present it cannot be said that the 
demand for such films is exclusively confined to film 
of the smaller size, although the very great advantage 
of non-inflammability which is assured by the Kodak 
Company by the adoption of acetone-cellulose film is an 
important factor. What we should like to emphasise 
is that the demand for motion-pictures is one which 
actually exists among large manufacturers and con- 
trollers of great numbers of work-people, and it is to be 
hoped that photographers in touch with such users 
will not neglect to seek business which belongs more 
appropriately to them than to anybody else. Initial 
outlay is certainly considerable, though not unduly so 
relatively to the prices to be obtained for doing work 
of this kind. And in addition to the industrial side 
there is the home-entertainment aspect of the kine- 
matograph which for some years past has been cared for, 
for example, by Messrs. Butcher, with, however, com- 
paratively small results, owing to the apathy of those 
best situated to profit from it. The British Journal. 
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THE STEREOPHOTOGRAPHER 





Let This be the Exception 


For a number of months many readers have written 
to the Publisher to ask him to begin a department 
devoted to stereophotography. Here it is! Let us 
hope that our good friends will not be like the poor 
young man who begged earnestly for some one to send 
him to college; but who, when confronted with the 
hard work it demanded, lost his eagerness. Let us 
make this department an exception. May it grow 
slowly and steadily through the combined efforts of 
lovers of stereophotography, and PHotro-Era Maaa- 
ZINE. Let us have letters, bits of news, short practical 
items and longer illustrated articles which will prove of 
practical value and interest to the stereophotographer. 
We can make this new department what it ought to 
be, provided we all get behind it, and do it now. 


A Bit of Stereo-History 


In looking over one of the recent catalogs which was 
issued by Jules Richard, we found the following lines 
which are of interest—especially to the reader who 
may ask the why of this new department. 

“Nature as seen by the eye has three dimensions— 
length, breadth and depth. Therefore an ordinary 
photographic print, however perfect from a technical 
point of view, must fall short of the ideal, as it reduces 
nature to two dimensions and eliminates the element 
of distance. Stereoscopic photography was introduced 
to overcome this shortcoming. Its aim was to provide 
the photographer with the means of reproducing nature 
faithfully in its three dimensions. It restored the 
element of distance, and preserved the natural perspec- 
tive and relief. 

“Yet stereoscopic photography failed to win uni- 
versal popularity. On the contrary, in its early days, 
it earned for itself an unenviable reputation, and was 
regarded with disfavor, amounting almost to prej- 
udice, by large numbers of photographers. 

“We can imagine some readers, when they discover 
that this article deals with stereoscopic work, being 
tempted to put it aside with a sense of disappointment. 
We ask, however, that they will read on, preserving 
an open mind. What we have to say on the subject 
will, we feel sure, prove interesting, and we hope to 
point the way to new sources of pleasure in photography, 
to discover for the reader added and more permanent 
interest in his hobby. 

“The reason for the unpopularity of stereoscopic 
work was well founded. The apparatus required was 
bulky, intricate and delicate. The technical processes 
were both difficult and tedious. Success demanded 
patience, leisure and application. The practice of 
stereoscopic photography was, therefore, confined to 
a minority of painstaking enthusiasts to whom time 
and trouble were but secondary considerations. 

“In spite of these disadvantages, stereoscopic photo- 
graphy did not die. It continued to live for one all- 
sufficient reason, the results obtained by its devotees 
were nearer to nature than ordinary photographic 
prints. Putting aside the difficulties, there was no 
gainsaying the fact that stereoscopic pictures were more 
natural, more living, than prints on a flat surface.” 


A Letter from a Stereophotographer 


Publisher Pooto-Era MAGazine: 

Wir reference to the proposed Stereoscopic Depart- 
ment. It is rather late to be writing on the subject, 
but the last issue of Photo-Era MaGazinE that I have 
had time to read was the September number and there 
you were asking for expressions on the subject. 

Stereoscopic photography appeals to me because it 
is possible to show more in that kind of a print than 
by any other way. Combined with color-photography, 
the realism thereby obtained far exceeds that of motion- 
pictures. To many that may be, to a certain extent, 
objectionable, as 99% of stereo-prints are absolutely 
straight prints, or slides. Of course, great liberties 
may be taken with perspective by the use of lenses of 
various focal lengths, and by varying the separation 
of the lenses. Stereo-photography is not touched by 
the industrial photographer, although it should be very 
valuable in everything from botany to locomotive 
designing. 

Many amateurs who are satisfactorily equipped with 
single-lens cameras do not care to—or, like myself, 
cannot afford to—invest in a good stereo-camera. 
However, for stills, a single-lens camera does just as 
well by making two exposures. If it is preferable not 
to bother with a sliding- -top for the tripod, the whole 
tripod—assuming that a tripod is being used—may be 
moved, but in setting up for the second exposure, the 
most important part of the subject should occupy ap- 
proximately the same place on the ground-glass that 
it did in the first exposure. For that purpose, I have 
a dot of ink on the center of my ground-glass. Of 
course, that won’t do where there is any motion, and 
in that case I use a pair of Box Brownies. A hole has 
been drilled in the shutter-levers and threads fastened 
to them. To make the exposure, the two cameras— 
strapped together—are held with one hand and the 
other holds the two threads. An even tension is held 
on the threads, and by pulling on them, the two shutters 
are tripped simultaneously. Rather “primitive”, of 
course, but it does the work in most cases. After each 
exposure, turn film on both camera—that requires 
practice—and turn the cameras over so that you always 
pull up on the threads. (Brownie shutters work both 
ways, if you’ve forgotten). This alternates the “rights” 
and “lefts” on each roll of film, but it is easy to tell 
which is which with a stereoscope. From the foregoing, 
it is apparent that the two lenses need only to be 
approximately matched. 

From the laboratory standpoint, the process should 
particularly appeal to those having little time to devote 
to printing. All that is necessary is a good, fairly soft 
print, and a little care in mounting. 

Well, I guess that is all that I have to say. Hope 
you decide that your readers are sufficiently interested 
in the subject to warrant the establishment of such a 
department. I believe interest would increase as you 
go along and I am sure that this department will 
prove to be a great success. 


Very truly yours, 
J. 





. GROSDIDIER. 
San Dizco, Cauir., November 138, 1924 
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Never have our press-photographers had a more 
easy time than during our recent general elections. 
A lucky spell of weather, meaning a few fine intervals— 
for we have become very humble in our meteorological 
expectations—gave them a good chance; and every 
snapshot was valuable, whether it was of events or 
candidates, for the interest taken in election-affairs, 
this time, by the general public was quite extraordinary. 
The most apathetic citizens were turned into voters, 
and those who had never displayed any enthusiasm 
before, became propagandists on one side or the other. 

The photographs are so good—thanks to the normal 
daylight which prevailed—that expressions on the 
faces of the speakers are clearly visible in the pictures. 
One very amusing, print depicts Mr. Churchill address- 
ing a crowded open-air meeting at Waltham Abbey. 
His face is alert with enthusiasm as he shouts, “Under 
which flag is the country to be governed?”’, while close 
alongside a devoted adherent—who performs the 
humble but useful task of holding up the loud speaker— 
has evidently become so absorbed in the effort of 
supporting the instrument, that his features have de- 
generated into a fixed martyr-like expression that is in 
humorous contrast to his chief, and would certainly 
attract no votes. Women and children bulk largely 
in the campaign, and a picture that represented the 
five smiling youngsters of the candidate in one con- 
stituency holding a poster emblazoned with the words, 
“Please vote for our Daddy’, was no doubt aimed at 
the susceptible women-electors. 

Thinking back on former elections, one realises how 
science is bringing us all into close touch. Here were 
we, in a village twenty miles from London, listening in 
and hearing all the results of the different polls as soon 
as they were declared; whereas, not so long ago, even 
London was dependent on telegrams. At present, 
sound has got ahead of sight; but no doubt, in the 
future, sight will catch up, and we shall see the actual 
events on a screen as they unfold, a magnifier taking 
the place of the loud speaker! 

It is a good thing that Mr. J. Dudley Johnston is 
a man with a presence; for as the President of the Royal 
Photographic Society he will in future have to wear a 
badge of office and a gold chain! We can see him 
looking very dignified. Mr. T. H. B. Scott, F.R.P.S., 
has designed the badge which is a handsome piece of 
workmanship in gold and enamel, with the Society’s 
initials, a crown and a wreath of laurels. This hand- 
some regalia is the gift of an anonymous benefactor. 

Not long ago, one of us was invited by a London 
professional photographer to a sitting for which no 
charge was to be made. We were to be presented with 
the finished proofs, and if further copies were required 
they should be paid for. At first, the reason given was 
that we were members of a certain London C lub, 
most of whose members are engaged in artistic activi- 
ties; but when we wrote saying we no longer belonged 
to it, the invitation was still extended. 

This offering of free sittings in London is one of the 
weak spots of the photographic profession. It is the 
outcome of competition, but is not a healthy sign. 
The practice crept in at the time when so many of our 
leading amateurs took up professional portraiture. 
They wanted to get their work known and looked on 


the society-beauty, or the distinguished somebody, as 
their best advertisement. No doubt, these free sittings 
helped to give them publicity, and often they sold 
further copies. Also the photographs were reproduced 
in the press where they interested a big public, a portion 
of which, let us hope, appreciated the original work. 
So the wind was sown, and it is this generation of 
professionals that is reaping the whirlwind. Nowadays, 
anyone with the smallest pretensions to fame or beauty, 
expects to be photographed gratis, and instead of being 
glad to order further copies to compensate the photo- 
grapher, the sitter goes to another studio and gets a 
fresh set. It is wrong all around; for apart from un- 
sound business, a bad side of human nature is en- 
couraged which can put its pride in its pocket over the 
matter pf getting something for nothing. One wishes 
the assertion that this weakness is mostly confined to 
the frailer sex could truthfully be denied. We were 
glad to hear that this subject is coming before the next 
Council meeting of the Professional Photographers’ 
Association. We are confident it will be dealt with 
there as it deserves, for we possess no more public- 
spirited, active and shrewd body of men. 

Explorers Film Ltd. propose to show the new 
Mount Everest film in London at the beginning of 
December. It has already been seen in India where it 
was praised. We have been specially interested in 
this venture, as a near neighbor was responsible for 
both the idea and the financing of the scheme, and he 
has always shown an interest in, and sympathy with, 
photography. The earlier film had been so disappoint- 
ing with its “padding”, and the subject is so enthralling, 
that one longs to see it adequately rendered. 

Dr. P. H. Emerson—author of “English Idyls”’, 
which has just been republished, and a keen photo- 
grapher of many years’ standing—is engaged in writing 
a voluminous history of Pictorial Photography. Late 
in the last century he published a book called, “‘Natura- 
listic Photography”, and his photographic work and 
teaching were no doubt responsible for a good deal of 
the progress on pictorial lines of that date. We have 
in our collection of photographs by well-known men 
and women—which forms a permanent little show 
hung in one room—two examples of Dr. Emerson’s 
work that date back at least thirty years; and yet 
there is not a suspicion of their being old-fashioned or 
out of date. One has a big figure of a poacher with 
his dog on the marshes, and the other shows two boys 
walking by a stream. Both photographs have fine 
quality and are excellently composed. This, we think, 
is at least one searching test of old photographs. Many, 
no doubt, retain their place in our affections because 
they are links with the past, and we smile tolerantly 
on their shortcomings when compared with modern 
work. But to find landscapes executed thirty years 
ago and retaining their aesthetic interest without any 
special pleading, and produced by a medium which, 
since their date, has developed so enormously, demon- 
strates their value. 

The Armistice Observances were celebrated yester- 
day (Eleventh November). We were motoring to a 
center to join in the two minutes’ silence that was 
observed at 11 a.m. all over the country. Our car—as 
is its way occasionally—decided to pre-date the silence, 
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and stopped dead at 10.30. Two young mechanics 
who were passing, good naturedly volunteered assist- 
ance, and the complicated interior of the magneto was 
still in their hands, one of us holding odd screws etc: 
when 11 o’clock struck. The other remarked that it 
was time to observe silence. There all four of us stood, 
rigid figures, our work arrested and our attention 
fixed on something bigger and higher than getting the 
car to start. Not a vehicle passed; there was real 
silence all around. Later, when we got the engine 
going, we remarked what a strange group we must 
have appeared to an observer who did not know the 
cause of our stillness, and we were only glad that at 
such a moment no camera would lurk in ambush to 
record our plight. 

But, as the papers show this morning, cameras were 
very busy during the two minutes’ silence at big 
centers; for there are pictures of the scene at the 
Cenotaph in Whitehall, the Royal Exchange, at Cam- 
bridge, and elsewhere. But no photographer seems to 
have had the originality to attempt a representation 
of a normal street with its arrested animation. Such 
a scene should be easy; for it would be essentially a 
still-life subject and in no way relying on movement for 
conviction. And after all, the momentarily arrested 
everyday life of the ordinary street, that reflects the 
wonderful unanimity of the populace in this observance, 
carries far greater conviction of the reality of the 
underlying sentiment than any prearranged ceremony, 
however imposing. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


PuotoGRAPHy AND Its Mysteries, by C. R. Gibson, 
F.R.S.E. 251 pages, 30 illustrations and index. 
Price, cloth, $2.50 Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

The increasing interest in photography which is 
being manifested by young people from grammar- 
school to high-school age will meet a stimulus in this 
latest book by'Charles R. Gibson. This new volume 
is part of the “Science for Children Series” which now 
comprises seven books. There is nothing technical about 

“Photography and Its Mysteries’’, yet it explains how 
photography was discovered, its many uses, its curious 
and interesting results, and how they are obtained—all 
told in plain and easily understood language. The 
book is primarily addressed to boys and girls; but there 
is much in it to interest and instruct the mature reader. 

We venture to say that many of the simple explanations 

made will serve to make clear a number of things which 

even advanced amateurs have passed over without 
really understanding. 

A glance at the chapter-headings will give the general 
scope of the book. The First Cameras; The First 
Photographs; Photography Was Invented in England; 
A French Invention; Motion-Pictures; How Pictures 


Are Made in Books; Photography Aids the Police; 
Photographing Through a Microscope; Making Photo- 
graphs Underground; How We Telegraph Photographs; 
The Eye is a Camera; Photographing the Sun, Moon 
and the Stars; Some Curious Things About Photo- 
graphy, and Photography is a Wonderful Thing. We 
believe that this book will interest and hold the atten- 
tion of the average boy or girl; and, hence, we think 
that it would make an excellent gift-book to accompany 
the presentation of a camera. The printing is large, 
clear and the book is attractively bound in a red and 
green decorated cover with pictures. We can state 
that this volume is fully up to Lippincott standards and 
that it is a splendid addition to photographic literature 
for the younger generation of photographers. 


Tue APPRECIATION OF ArT. By Eugen Neuhaus. 
250 pages; 68 illustrations and index. Price, cloth, 
$3.00. Boston: Ginn and Company. 


The increasing need of a thorough grounding in the 
fundamental principles which underly the theory and 
practice of art, as related to pictorial photography, 
has been met by Professor Neuhaus in this new book. 
Perhaps, more than the painter or the sculptor does 
the esthetic appreciation of art help the pictorial 
photographer. However, ‘the practical side of the 
question is not neglected. Professor Neuhaus discusses 
at some length the social and economic forces that 
influence the currents of art, as well as cotemporary 
and earlier art-movements which interest the layman. 

Among the chapters may be found a number of 
subjects which are of interest and value to the pictorial 
photographer. We mention the following: Nature and 
Art-Imitation or Interpretation; Idealism versus 
Realism; The Fantastic, the Grotesque; Caricature; 
Order, Composition, Design; Symmetry; Balance; 
Harmony-Unity; Technical Methods and Qualities; 
The Nude in Greek and Modern Art; The Economic 
Side of Art—Art Patronage and The Place of Art 
in Education. Professor Neuhaus has an easy, flowing 
style which makes the book a pleasure to read and 
which serves to expand the vocabulary of the reader. 
Moreover, there is a beauty and charm about the 
manner of treatment which opens a new field of thought 
to the average reader. We believe that the pictorial 
photographer will obtain practical instruction and 
true inspiration from a careful reading of this truly 
exceptional volume. 


ABRIDGED SCIENTIFIC PuBLICcATIONS, from the Research 
Laboratory, Eastman Kodak Company. Volume 
VII. 139 pages. Price, paper, $2.00. Rochester: 
Eastman Kodak Company. 


This seventh volume of a series of Abridged Scien- 
tific Publications is a collection of the papers published 
during the year 1923 by the Research Laboratory of 
the Eastman Kodak Company. Most of the papers 
are of a highly technical character and will require the 
training of a technician to read them with greatest 
profit. However, here and there, we find interesting 
material which can be understood by the average 
advanced or professional photographer. One paper, 
“Motion-Picture Photography for the Amateur” by 
C. E. K. Mees is interesting reading for the layman 
and shows clearly the progress that has been made to 
popularise motion-pictures for the amateur. For those 
who are qualified, this collection of scientific papers 
should be of much practical value and it will form an 
excellent book of photographic reference. 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—ORC. 








Future Photo-Scouting in U.S. Army 


SoMETIME ago I sent Captain Beardsley an article 
on my ideas as to Photo-Mapping, for the service; 
and from the reply, I must have told the truth about 
conditions as they are. I have found that as a reservist, 
I am bound to reserve a lot of the truth, for the present, 
at least. Since that time Captain Beardsley has asked 
me if I would write a short article for his department— 
here goes. 

What would you do if you were in command of a 
defensive force in our New England hills, and you had 
come here from some other section? 

First,—you would call for all available maps, pictures, 
reports of enemy movements, etc., all of which you 
would find far from satisfactory, especially the maps. 
These would fail to give anywhere near the information 
you would need to visualise the terrain you must defend. 

Now comes the call for scouts and mapping-parties 
and personal reconnaissance. About this time you 
would call on the Air Service for their photographs, 
and, if the weather were good, you would receive much 
valuable information, and a very complete set of 
photo-maps of the whole countryside, as the air service 
works fast and covers much area. All fine so far; but 
let me bring to you a new factor in planning the defense 
or offense in future combats. The Photo-Scout or 
Sergeant Photographer of Brigade Headquarters— 
not at present on the army rolls, but sure to come— 
reports to you with his small reflex camera, no larger 
than a small cigar-box, with its sharp-cutting high- 
speed adjustable telephoto-lens, and its magazines of 
extra-fast film. You take down your map of a certain 
sector and putting pencil on a certain “X and Y” 
coefficient, you will say “Sergeant you have two hours 
to scout and report one hundred and fifty yards each 
way of this point; don’t miss anything. Let your 
assistant cover this thirty minutes later so that there 
can be no failures.” 

Let us follow the Sergeant. With a salute, he 
swings quickly out of the room, a motor-cycle rushes 
him to a point as near the out-posts as possible. From 
this point it is a regular scouting, except for the swish 
of a high-speed shutter. He spots the machine-gun 
nests, a concealed seventy-seven, a stokes, then the 
side-hill with its ravines, the old quarry, a natural 
earth-work, etc. Fifty times that shutter flashes its 
report, fifty times the Sergeant writes a note on the 
tally-pad. Once a machine-gun snarls out its tat-tat- 
tat. I see a Photo-Sergeant twist in pain, then crawl 
painfully back to where his assistant waits to check 
his movements. Twenty minutes later a Corporal 
of the Photo-Scouts reports with the Sergeant’s film- 
magazine. 

The scout has been out one hour and fifty-four 
minutes. The field darkroom is at your headquarters. 
It takes three minutes to place the exposed films in the 
hangers, they hang sixty seconds in one-minute 
developer, five seconds in the wash, five minutes in the 
fixer, and five minutes in a special hardener, then they 
are baked dry in a special gas-oven. It takes just 
twenty minutes for the Sergeant’s report to go into the 
portable enlarger, where the laboratory men of the 


scouts are turning out 8 x 10 pictures of the terrain 
into which you must send your men. And before 
your scout has been evacuated from the first-aid 
station, his reports are in the hands of every Company 
Officer in that sector. Every other sector on your front 
has reported in the same manner. And you have 
started reports back to the Commander-in-Chief, so 
he may know just what you are facing. In other words, 
the Air Service has mapped the great whole, but your 
scouts have given both you and your C ommander-i -in- 
Chief a good report of the terrain over which tomorrow’s 
action must come. Isn’t it worth the cost? 
Suggested by Lester E. Higgins, 
Tech. Sergt. Q. M. C. 97th Div. 


Engineer Officer Approves Vest-Pocket Camera 


My pear Captain BEARDSLEY: 

Your letter of November 7 received. It will give me 
much pleasure to comply with your request to give 
my reason as to why the vest- pocket camera with a 
high- grade lens is the camera to use while on a tour 
of duty. 

During a two-weeks sojourn at Camp Devens, Mass. 
I had with me a postcard-size camera which I found 
to be rather bulky; but I congratulated myself that 
I did not bring my Graflex. For instance, during a 
course in reconnoissance, covering a number of miles 
over dusty roads and carrying papers, maps, etc., 
besides a camera, I found that on reaching the destina- 
tion, more often than not, my enthusiasm and desire 
for pictures had somewhat cooled. For this reason 
there were times when I left the camera in my trunk. 

With opportunities on every hand for good pictures, 
it seemed a pity that I did not have the foresight to 
equip myself with a vest-pocket camera. In fact, when 
I returned to my home I lost no time in obtaining a 
camera of this type, which, should I be fortunate 
enough to attend camp next summer, will be my con- 
stant companion. 

In making the photographs which you have already 
received, I lost several for the reason that the con- 
cussion caused me unintentionally to release the 
shutter, consequently the result was a blurred picture. 
From these experiences I have found that if the shutter 
is released immediately after the explosion, while the 
debris is still in the air, the result will be a fairly good 
picture. But should one have a camera which had a 
speed of about a three hundredth part of a second, with 
the proper lens-opening and ideal lighting-conditions a 
good clear picture can be obtained. 

In conclusion I will say that a high-grade vest- 
pocket camera would be an important item in an 
officer’s equipment. For in time of peace a photo- 
graphic record can be had of most of the problems 
that may arise in training. Looking forward to the 
pleasure of meeting you personally in camp next 
summer, I remain 

Sincerely Yours 
Lieut. Ropert A. Ceccuint, Eng’s. O. R. C. 
413th Engineers, XI Corps. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. If 
a personal reply is desired, enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


* 


H.A.D.—For home-portraiture use a lens that 
gives a soft and plastic effect, and relieves the figure 
against the background and surroundings. Recti- 
linears and Anastigmats, even when used at full 
opening, may not always answer this purpose. The 
old-type of portrait-lenses (Petzval system), discarded 
by many workers because of their weight and bulk, 
will yield the above-mentioned effects together with a 
beautiful atmospheric quality. For 5x7 plate, try 
a 4 or 4 size Darlot Portrait-Lens, fitted with central 
stops (Waterhouse diaphragms), which, on account 
of its large working-aperture, has great speed. It will 
require some practice to discover the special merits of 
this type of lens. You can pick one up cheaply, by 
sending to Willoughby, Abe Cohen’s Exchange, or N. Y. 
Camera Exchange for their latest bargain-lists. At 
the same time, procure an old-style portrait-camera 
and a cheap collapsible camera-stand, and you will have 
an admirable and inexpensive portrait-equipment. 

D. C. G.—The softness of definition you so 
much admire is due partly to the slightly rough surface 
of the original prints and partly to the use of a soft- 
focus lens in producing the negatives of others. The 
best of the present available soft-focus lenses are made 
by Pinkham & Smith Co., Wollensak Optical Co., 
Hanovia Lens Laboratories, Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company and others. One or two sheets of trans- 
parent celluloid, placed between the negative and 
the printing-paper, also produces an agreeable degree 
of diffusion in the resulting print. 

S. L. N.—Platinum is a precious mineral found 
chiefly in the Ural Mountains, Russia, but for several 
reasons it is difficult to obtain. Deposits of platinum 
have been discovered in America and in Mexico, but 
not to any great extent. This fact has much to do 
with the greater cost of platinum paper. 

W. M.—Your question seems to imply the 
belief that the lens-stop should vary with the 
condition of light. This is the case with small, 
inexpensive cameras; but it is not the ideal condition, 
for it gives no opportunity to make a distinction be- 
tween detail and definition, the former being something 
that is exposed for and the latter something that is 
stopped down for. In the highest form of photographic 
work the stop is put in the lens quite irrespective of the 
exposure; its purpose is to regulate depth of focus, 
separation of planes, and the degree of definition. 
Correct exposure according to the condition of light 
is preferably regulated by the shutter-speed. 

B. D.—The F-numbers of lenses such as F/7.5 
and F/6.3, indicate the working-aperture of the lens at 
which good definition may be had, and hence the 
speed of the lens. The numbers themselves indicate 
the quotient resulting from division of the focal length 
by the diameter of the largest diaphragm-opening. 
Thus, I'/7.5 means that the diameter of the dia- 
phragm-opening is contained in the focal length 7.5 
times; also it may be seen that the smaller the number 
the larger the relative working-aperture and the shorter 
the necessary exposure. A higher degree of correc- 
tion is required for rapid than for slow lenses. 











There is a market for every good photograph. The 
amateur and the professional photographer have the 
opportunity to sell good pictures and to derive financial 
benefits from their camera-work. To make this de- 
partment accurate and reliable we have requested and 
obtained the hearty co-operation of the editors. We 
make no claim to publish a complete list of the markets 
each month: but the names of magazines that appear 
below we know to be reliable and in the market for 
photographs at the time of going to press. We have ob- 
tained our information direct from the editors themselves. 


The Athletic and Outing World. T. C. O'Donnell, 
Editor. 71-73 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
To be known as Outing beginning with January, 1925. 
The editor writes, ““We are going to be interested, to 
some extent, in good photographs of outdoor subjects, 
especially of animals. We are going to be especially 
interested in good photographs when they are ac- 
companied by good articles on outdoor-subjects, 
viz: hunting, hunting-dogs, fishing, camping, motor- 
camping, ice-boating, skate-sailing, etc.” Before 
submitting photographs or illustrated articles it will 
be well to write to the editor for rates of payment 
and his requirements. 

Illustrated Current News, 511 Chapel Street, New 
Haven, Conn. Milton Small, Art Editor. Uses 
photographs of national interest, such as large fires, 
wrecks, sporting events, ete. Size 5x 10, glossy. 
About fifty words of descriptive matter should 
accompany prints. Pays $3.00 per print on accept- 
ance. “We are publishers of a pictorial service 
sold to merchants for window display. Pictures 
submitted should be on National interest.” 

Farm Mechanics, 1827 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
J. D. Eddy, Art Editor. Uses human interest 
photographs with a farm background, especially 
mechanical. As much descriptive matter as possible 
should accompany the pictures. Pays $1.00 each, 
on acceptance. 

Motorcycle and Bicycle, Illustrated, 239 West 39th St., 
New York City. W. H. Parsons, Art Editor. Uses 
Sporting and scenic pictures containing motorcycles 
and bicycles. Postcard size pictures desired, glossy. 
Two or three lines of description should accompany 
pictures. Write to the editor before sending pictures. 
Pays from 50 cents to $1.00 each on the tenth of the 
month following publication. Action-pictures are 
preferred. 

Country Life, Garden City, L.I., N.Y. Reginald T. 
Townsend, Art Editor. Uses photographs of out- 
door living, sports, country estates, country house 
interiors. Any size, glossy prints. Pays from $2.00 
up, on acceptance. 

American Builder, 1827 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
B. L. Johnson, Editor. Uses photographs of small 
to medium-sized homes of character and good design. 
Size 7 x 9 preferred, glossy. Wants the location of 
home and name and address of architect, if possible. 
Pays from $1.00 to $2.00 each print on acceptance. 

American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. Uses unusual 
photographs of bees or honey, or bee-forage. Size 
4x5, glossy. Enough descriptive matter to dis- 
close the unusual interest should accompany the 
pictures. Pays according to character of picture, 
$2.00 to $3.00 each, on acceptance. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








Dr. Pardoe Awarded Medal by R. P. S. 


We are very glad to make mention of the fact that 
Dr. J. B. Pardoe of Bound Brook, N. J., has been 
awarded a medal from the Royal Photographic Society 
of Great Britain. We believe that all our readers 
will join us in expressions of pleasure at this happy 
event. Dr. Pardoe has been working quietly and 
steadily for a number of years to perfect himself not 
only in nature-photography but in pictorial photo- 
graphy. His consistent efforts are now bringing their 
reward. We might add that his success is a splendid 
example of what any man or woman can accomplish 
who is willing and able to put the necessary time and 
effort into the mastery of photography. 


The Frederick & Nelson Fifth Annual Salon 


For the fifth season art-lovers of Seattle and the 
Pacific Northwest have enjoyed the Salon of Pictorial 
Photography held in the auditorium of Frederick & 
Nelson. This year’s exhibition, beginning October 20 
and closing November first, was acknowledged to be a 
decided triumph over all previous exhibitions of its 
character in Seattle. More than three hundred entries, 
representative of the best efforts of photographic 
artists not only in the United States and Canada, but 
Europe as well, were hung on the walls of the audi- 
torium. 

On the judging-committee for prizes and awards 
were Wayne Albee, one of Seattle’s pictorial photo- 
graphers, Ambrose Patterson of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment of the University of Washington and John 
Vanderpant, pictorial photographer of New West- 
minster, B.C. 

Among the foreign exhibits were genuine works of 
art from Belgium, Italy, Spain, Hungary, France, 
Austria, Scotland, England and Canada. Among the 
American exhibits, the states of New York, California 
and Washington were the best represented. One of 
the surprising features of this salon was the number 
of photographs made by Japanese artists living along 
the Pacific Coast. These Japanese prints were par- 
ticularly beautiful with a fine appreciation of light 
and shadow, line and form. It was easy, however, 
to detect the artistic influence of the “Land of the 
Rising Sun”, Japan predominating in most of these 
Japanese photographs. 

For the first time in the history of Frederick & Nelson’s 
Salon of Pictorial Photography, prizes and awards have 
gone to foreign countries which determines the fact 
that Seattle’s yearly exhibition is no longer national 
but international. 

Although the first prize was captured by Jose O. 
Echague of Madrid, Spain for the striking portrait of 
his countryman, “Castellano”, the second and third 
prizes went to two of our nationally known pictorial 
artists, Louis Fleckenstein of Long Beach, California 
for his “Over the Unbroken Trail” and Clarence W. 
Tucker of Covina, California for his “In the Light of 
Wisdom”. 

“Over the Unbroken Trail” is an achievement in 


the world of photography of which Louis Fleckenstein 
can well be proud. Every movement of the two gallop- 
ing horsemen as they mount the barren hillside shows 
sincerity in every detail and possesses of all qualities, 
the “moving thrill” which true artists consider the 
final test in art. It is worthy of a Frederick Remington 
and represents the romantic West of yesterday. 

Clarence W. Tucker’s prize-winning picture called 
“In the Light of Wisdom” was one of the most original 
photographs at the Salon. The materials for such a 
picture can be found on the library table of the average 
American home, a striking combination of art close at 
hand and consequently overlooked. 

Fifteen major prizes were awarded the following 
photographers: 

“The Husbandman”; O. C. Reiter, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
“The Ship Mechanics”; Walter P. Bruning, Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

“Sulla Spiaggia II’’; Carlo Baravalle, Torino, Italy. 
“Portrait of Mrs. C. B. Falls’; G. W. Harting, New 

York City. 

“Gateway Rocks, Garden of the Gods”; H. L. Standley, 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

“The River of Dreams”; Charles Bowen, Seattle, Wash. 
“Gossamer Hall”; Roy B. Dill, Seattle, Wash. 
“‘Desolate Isle’; William Gilchrist, St. Augustine, Fla. 
“Fraid-cat”; Virna M. Haffer, Tacoma, Wash. 
“California Hills”; Henry A. Hussey, San Francisco, 

Calif. 

“Elegy”; H. Onishi, Seattle, Wash. 
“Meditation”; William D. Rawling, San Francisco, 

Calif. 

“A Frog, He Would A-Wooing Go”; Walter Ruther- 
ford, Swansea, Ont. 

“Devante le Sillon”; Vicomte de Santeul, Paris, France. 

“At the Baby Clinic’; Margaret Watkins, New York 

City. 

In addition, the following ten artists received honor- 
able mention at the hands of the judging-committee: 
“Winter Sunshine, State Capitol Group”; James D. 

Basey, Olympia, Wash. 

“Ethel’’; Sigismund Blumann, San Francisco, Calif. 

“Portrait of a Friend”; Ralph G. Cahn, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

“Phantasy”; Howard Cloyes, Los Angeles, Calif. 

**A Studio Character”; G. W. Harting, New York City. 

“Cargo”; Dr. Arthur Nilson, New York City. 

“Commercial Still Life’; Michael Shuter, New York 

City. 

“‘Peace’’; Mrs. Eleanor Smith, San Diego, Calif. 
“Etude Bourgeois’; Margaret Watkins, New York 

City. 

*‘Dethroned”’; Myra Albert Wiggins, Toppenish, Wash. 

Originality, pictorial composition and photographic 
quality constituted the basis on which the judges 
awarded the prizes. 

After attending Seattle’s Salon of Pictorial Photo- 
graphy this year one is impressed, first of all, with the 
idea of photographic progress, the seven-league strides 
that photography is making in the world of art. Not 
only are the pictures themselves showing definite 
progress in originality of design, sincerity of idea, 
freedom of expression and general technique; but the 
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lovers of art, themselves, are becoming more and more 
appreciative of the artistic achievements in the field 
of pictorial photography. They come in enthusiastic 
groups and linger lovingly among the pictures, admiring, 
studying composition, craftsmanship and values of 
light and shade, line and form and color and then go 
home with the feeling that 7. have, in some way 
or other, attended grand opera. Seattle’s 1924 exhibi- 
tion of pictorial photography brings home to the 
minds of the people something of the artistic quality 
of lens-work in the hands of men and women of under- 
standing. Harriet GEITHMANN. 


[We regret to appear to be late in reporting this splendid 
salon; but we must repeat that material for this depart- 
ment must be in our hands on or before the fifth of 
the preceding month to ensure publication. This 
review did not reach us until after the December issue 
was on the press. Enprtor.] 


Fall Activities at the Brooklyn Institute 


Tue Department of Photography of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences opened the season aus- 
piciously, with excellent enrollment in the classes and 
an interesting one-man exhibition. The Department 
became affiliated with the Royal Photographic Society 
of London in September and feels proud of the honor. 

Mr. Zerbe reports an excellent and enthusiastic 
enrollment in his classes in the Rudiments of Photo- 
graphy, with all students eager to make progress. The 
two classes held an outing the first Sunday in Novem- 
ber, spending the day at Little Falls, N.Y. Mr. 
Zerbe’s first two public Friday night demonstrations 
on “Gaslight Printing” and “The Kallitype Process” 
were well attended. These are open to the public and 
a schedule of those remaining will be sent upon inquiry 
to anyone caring to attend. 

Miss Sophie Lauffer’s class in Pictorial Photo- 
graphy has had some interesting sessions, including a 
talk on composition, demonstration of Gum-Printing 
by Dr. T. W. Kilmer, an outing to High Bridge, and 
a studio-session on Portraiture. At the next session 
of the class, every student is to make a bromoil print. 

The studio-committee has been busy making improve- 
ments this fall, having built a large background and 
model-stand and installed two 1000-watt lamps. 

A one-man show by Myers R. Jones of Brooklyn, 
opened the series of exhibitions to be held this winter. 
Mr. Jones showed fifty prints, most of which were 
hand-coated platinum of a lovely, warm tone, with a 
few examples of kallitype, gum, and bromoil. Mr. 
Jones displays versatility in his range of subjects. 
Among a group of scenes and bits of genre made abroad 
might be particularly noted, “Old Gate, Totnes, 
England”, ““Mending the Rug” and “A Portuguese 
Beggar’. Several made along the Maine coast included 
“The Willows, Pront’s Neck” and “On Saco Bay” 
“Thorn in the Foot” was a nice nude and among 
several charming portraits were one of “Maud G.” a 
girl in old-fashioned dress with a big hat, and an 
unnamed picture of a young woman in evening-dress 
putting on her long white gloves. Mr. Jones’ show is 
later to be hung in Cleveland and at the Art Centre in 
New York. 

Miss Sophie L. Lauffer, the well-known pictorialist 
who is Secretary of the Department of Photography 
of the Brooklyn Institute, has been represented by 
five one-man exhibitions during the year 1924. Besides 
a show of her latest work at the Brooklyn Institute in 
February, exhibitions were hung at the Camera Clubs 
in Detroit, Syracuse and Cleveland, and in October 
at the Photographic Club of Baltimore. 


Of Value to Flashlight-Photographers 


PHOTOGRAPHERS who have occasion to make pic- 
tures of electrical apparatus will be interested in a 
recent experiment in high voltage at the Ft. Wayne 
Works of the General Electric Company. A report 
came to the engineers there that a direct short in a 
13,000-volt circuit had been caused by a photographer’s 
flashpowder, which was set off within the station. 
E. A. Wagner, managing engineer, set up a flash- 
powder under two wires carrying 13,000 volts. These 
wires were separated a distance sufficient to make the 
normal potential necessary to cause an arc-over at 
least 90,000 volts. 

The flashpowder was set off about four feet below 
the wires. This caused an absolute short circuit 
between the wires, a distance of about nine inches. 
The short circuit at once tripped the main breakers in 
the plant. The hot gases and particles rising from the 
flash were ionized between the high-potential wires, 
causing the arc-over. Flashlight photographs around 
electrical apparatus should be placed where the rising 
powder or gases will not pass over or between high- 
voltage circuits. 


Photo-Era Magazine in Korea 


RECENTLY we received some pictures to be entered 
in our competition which bore the name of Margaret 
T. Parsons and the address ““Taikoo’’, Post Box 13, 
Harbin, North China. Naturally, we were somewhat 
interested to know how this lady happened to send 
pictures to this competition from such a distance. 
Shortly after, we received a letter from her in which 
she explained that while traveling through Korea she 
came upon a copy of Prtto-ErA MaGazine which, 
she was kind enough to say, proved to be most helpful. 
When she came to that part of the magazine which 
referred to the competitions, her interest was aroused 
and she determined to become one of the contributors. 
All of which shows that PHoto-ErA MaAGazine does 
travel in foreign countries. 


Print-Exhibit of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club 


Tue second competition exhibition of photographs 
made by members of the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
was held at the club’s rooms, No. 5 Joy Street, Boston, 

Ss. December 1 to 6. There were thirty-six 
po Re each of whom was limited to six prints. 
The quality seemed nearly as high as that of the first 
exhibition which took place last spring. The three 
prizes (blue ribbons) were awarded as follows; first, 
to George H. Chapman, for “The Road’s End”, a 
beautiful, well-balanced landscape—a cottage in a 
pleasing setting of trees and clouds; second, to Henry O. 
Glidden, for “Through Nature’s Window’—a distant 
mountain seen through nearby foliage; third, to 
Franklin F. Spaulding, for “Lake Josephine and 
Grinnel Glaci a magnificent enlarged print of 
the glacier faintly reflected in the waters below, being, 
perhaps, the most superb picture, pictorially and in 
tonal quality, in the entire exhibition. The first-prize 
winner also received a silver-cup, his name thereon 
being preceded by that of Dr. Ralph C. Larrabee, 
the first-prize winner at the club’s first competitive 
exhibition, last spring. Five Honorable Mentions 
were awarded, to Eliot W. Remick, for fine view of a 
mountain almost hidden by light fleecy clouds; Miss 
Frances G. Dudley, for a delightful view of the river 
Indre; Prof. Walter C. O’Kane, for a foggy morning- 
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view in the woods; Howard L. Hillman, for a flower- 
study, delicate in tone and workmanship; Harold I. 
Orne for a fine picture of Squam Lighthouse, Cape Ann, 
and W. Frank Mattson, for a view of Mt. Robson, 
Canadian Rockies. 

Other highly meritorious prints were by Katherine H. 
Andrew—views of Banff, Canada; Harriett S. Warren 
—landscapes and marines; Harold I. Orne—winter- 
scenes in the White Mountains; Allen H. Bent— 
marines and landscapes; Eugene Pettee—a delightful 
group of white birches; E. F. Scheibe—an artistic 
combination of mountain, evergreens and road; Arthur 
C. Sprague—a superb collection of views of Yosemite 
Valley; Dr. Ralph C. Larrabee—several delightfully 
handled landscapes, and Helen L. Jones—views in 
Au Sable Chasm, Adirondacks. 

W. A. F. 





Our Compliments to Agfa Products, Inc. 


In the recent C. G. Willoughby Photographic Con- 
test held in New York City, the prize-winning print in 
Class A, by Rev. Ross R. Calvin, 121 West 91st Street, 
N.Y.C., was made on Agfa film. This entitled him to 
a $50.00 award. The fact is that many pictures sub- 
mitted in this contest were made on Agfa film. Others 
made on Agfa film might have won prizes had their 
makers been more careful with regard to. photo-finish- 
ing and mounting the prints artistically. All of which 
should be encouraging to our good friend, George 
Barrows, sales manager, who has tried very earnestly 
to convince amateurs and professionals that his product 
is worthy of their confidence. 


Census of Photographic Apparatus and 
Materials, 1923 


Tue Department of Commerce announces that, 
according to the data collected at the biennial census 
of manufactures, 1923, the establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of photographic appa- 
ratus and materials reported products valued at 
$71,828,028, an increase of 1.7 per cent. as compared 
with 1921, the last preceding census year. The princi- 
pal products of the establishments covered by this 
classification are cameras, motion-picture cameras and 
projection-machines, photostat-apparatus, blue-print- 
ing machines, flashlight-apparatus, tripods, film- 
rewinders and reels, plateholders, developing-tanks, 
shutters, sensitised paper and cloth, sensitised cards 
and novelties, developing and other chemicals, dry- 
plates, films, photographic mounts and frames, flash- 
light-materials, lantern and stereopticon slides, sen- 
sitised ferrotype plates, and sheet gelatin. 

Of the 111 establishments reporting for 1923, 36 
were situated in New York, 15 in Illinois, 11 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 10 in Missouri, 9 in California, 6 in Massa- 
chusetts, 5 in Indiana, 4 each in Minnesota and Ohio, 
and the remaining 11 in 6 other States. In 1921 the 
industry was represented by 136 establishments, the 
decrease to 111 being the net result of the loss of 44 
establishments which had been included for 1921 and 
the addition of 19 which were new to the industry. Of 
the 44 establishments lost to the industry, 15 had gone 
out of business, 15 reported products valued at less 
than $5,000 (no data are tabulated at the biennial 
censuses for establishments with products under 
$5,000 in value), 11 were idle during the entire year, 
and 3 had been engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of photographic apparatus and materials in 1921 but 
reported other commodities as their principal products 
for 1923 and were classified in the appropriate industries. 


Attention—Photo-Pictorialists! 


Tue relatively low prices asked for pictorial photo- 
graphs of genuine artistic merit displayed at American 
Salons, and at other exhibitions, as well as the meagre 
sale of such pictures, has proved disappointing to 
the exhibition-committees. This important subject is 
treated on this month’s Editorial Page, yet only ten- 
tatively. It may be well to know the reason why the 
pictorial workers themselves put such a seemingly low 
valuation on their work, whether it is from altruistic 
motives—placing veritable works of art within the 
reach of impecunious picture-lovers—or lack of business- 
acumen. Of course, there are many artistic workers 
who desire to practise photography purely as amateurs; 
consequently, they do not sell their pictures, but 
occasionally give one to a friend, or to someone they 
wish to favor. As to professional or semi- -professional 
workers, many base the sales-price of their pictures 
on what they think that the public will pay. Pictorial 
workers owe it to their reputation as creative artists, 
however, as well as to the dignity of pictorial photo- 
graphy as a fine art, to regard their productions as 
comparable to oil-paintings—at least the equal of 
watercolors and etchings—and to sell them at com- 
parably high prices. The prices mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Pittsburgh Salon are identical with those 
which prevailed at the last Salon of the P. P. of A., 
whose president, Mr. G. W. Harting, personally 
declares that some of the prices were altogether too 
low for fine artistic creations, and often no higher 
than the prices asked for commercial photographs. 

We have hanging in our office a beautiful 8 x 10 
print by A. L. Coburn, for which we paid him $75, 
and one 61% x 8%, $50, bought in 1907! A well-known 
Boston photo-pictorialist sold an 11 x 14 bromoil at a 
New York show, last spring, for $50. If tagged $25, 
it might not have been sold.. The buying public seems 
to have a higher regard for an article of merchandise 
or a work of art, the more it costs. Let the pictorial 
worker remember this. 

We shall welcome a public and frank discussion of 
this important subject, and freely offer our pages to 
this end. Correspondents are politely requested to 
express their views in as few words as possible and 
send them to us without delay. W. A. F. 


Lieut. Stevens’ Aerial Photographs 


Tue wonderful photographs made from an airplane 
by Lieut. Stevens, of the U.S. Air Service, which 
embellished the September and November issues of 
Puoto-Era MaaGazine, have brought us letters of 
admiration from numerous enthusiastic readers, all 
of whom wanted to know what lens was used by the 
photographer. Although no data could be obtained 
regarding these remarkably successful erial photo- 
rome. we ascertained that he used the (imported) 

Carl Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar Lenses. 


Walter P. Bruning and His Baby-Pictures 


WE have received a very neat folder with an attract- 
ive photograph inserted and a note attached which 
calls attention to the skill and ability of Mr. Walter 
P. Bruning of Cleveland, Ohio, who specialises in 
“home portraits of babies and small children”. Our 
readers know of him through the many delightful 
pictures which he has entered in our competitions and 
which we have subsequently published. We take this 
opportunity to compliment Mr. Bruning on his original 
manner of soliciting business and to wish him the suc- 
cess he fully merits. 
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B. Y. M. C. Union Camera Club 


Tue December meeting of the Union Camera Club, 
Boston, U.S.A., will be long and pleasantly remembered 
by those who were fortunate to be present. The main 
entertainment was furnished by Franklin I. Jordan, a 
member, and a pictorialist who has figured prominently 
as a prize-winner in PHoto-ErA monthly competitions. 

After the business of the evening had been trans- 
acted, the members voted for the best three prints in 
the monthly pictorial competition which was the most 
successful one held in a long time. The vote was as 
follows, No. 1, an interior of uncommon merit, by 
John Borges; No. 2, a well-composed landscape of 
great beauty by Olav Ostby; No. 3, a striking and 
admirably composed  winter-scene—a __fishing-boat 
held fast in the ice, by Alton H. Blackinton. 

Col. J. M. Andrews’ illustrated talk on Autochromes 
could not be given because, up to almost the last 
moment, a 5x7 projection-lantern could not be pro- 
cured. Here Mr. Jordan was pressed into service and, 
aided by about twenty groups of pictorial illustrations, 
displayed on the wall, proceeded to give as clear, helpful 
and interesting a talk on composition as could possibly 
be imagined. Although the speaker has long been 
esteemed as a pictorialist and technician of unusual 
ability, his comprehensive knowledge of the principles 
of pictorial composition was a delightful revelation to 
his fellow-members. At the close, Mr. Jordan was 
given an ovation, and individual thanks and con- 
gratulations from many members including the writer. 

Ww F. 








American Pictorial Workers 


READERS who are interested—and who is not?— 
in the forthcoming discussion about adequate prices 
for artistic pictorial photographs, referred to in this 
issue, will find excellent illustrations of the work of 
prominent American photo-pictorialists (Salon- 
exhibitors) in PHoto-Era, December, 1923. 


The New Photographic Recruit 


I’M thirteen years old. (It isn’t good form to begin 
a composition with “I’’, but there is no other way to 
start.) On my birthday daddy gave me a vest-pocket 
kodak with an anastigmat lens that opens to F/6.9. 
The lens does the focusing by turning it, which is more 
convenient than his Graflex, but it isn’t quite so im- 
pressive. I liked the leather carrying-case, too; but 
I’ve found since, that it has less to do with making 
good pictures than how you use the machine itself. 
Anyhow, the tan leather pleases my vanity, and a 
girl’s vanity requires some consideration. Don’t you 
think so? 

But to get back to my subject: I’m now a photo- 
grapher. It gives me an important feeling; and, if 
I don’t have to show samples of my work, no one would 
know but that I really am one. I’ve made sixteen 
pictures so far, and one is good. The other fifteen are 
divided into classes. Five of them are too thin because 
there wasn’t enough sun where I wanted to make the 
snapshot. Eight more are what I call “soft-focus 
effect”. They aren’t, really; but I can’t tell how far 
fifteen feet is and there never is a yardstick where I’m 
doing my most serious work. The other two are of my 
desert-tortoise. He’s two inches across the back. I 
put him on a stone and photographed him from two 
positions. The rock is there and the speck on top is 
the tortoise. 

I use Eastman roll-film and do my own developing 
in a tank. Daddy makes me weigh out my chemicals 


on a pair of balances and do all the work myself, except 
that Mother makes me wear an apron on account of 
the pyro. Until I have more experience, I’m going to 
use the same formulas Daddy does. Besides, it’s 
cheaper. He’s got the chemicals already bought and 
paid for. I use Azo paper and M-Q developer. I 
can’t tell the difference between average, flat or con- 
trast negatives, so I use average on all of them and it 
does very well. There is a different fixing-bath for 
films and paper. They’re already mixed in large 
bottles; but I like the one for films better. It’s “chrome- 
alum fixing” bath and is a beautiful shade of green, 
as the drug-stores put in windows for advertising. 
Chrome-alum smells like a candy-store. 

I read Pooto-ErA MAGAZINE and the criticisms they 
make on the pictures sound reasonable. When I make 
pictures just like them, my results are not the same. 
However, Daddy says I have one advantage, my im- 
provement lies ahead of me and it’s not every one that 
has a future. Readers of PHoto-ERA MAGAZINE surely 
have boys and girls of their own or are friends of boys 
and girls who are interested in photography. It won’t 
be long before we young folks will be the contributors 
to the Beginner’s Contest and reading the magazine 
now will help. You can’t know too much about any- 
thing. (That isn’t original with me, but it’s good sense). 
When I do work good enough to be shown, I'll send you 
some. 

After reading this over it seems to me that it’s mostly 
composed of “I’s’; but probably that’s just as well 
because the whole thing is about my camera and me. 
There’s another thing, too; in California most artists 
have bobbed hair and perhaps that’s the reason; 
about making good pictures, I mean. Mine is long. 
In closing, may I aska favor. Will you enroll me as 
a private in the reserve corps of the great army of 
photographers? I like the feeling of being one of you, 
and it’s comforting when you develop prints from films 
you expected so much of. 

MeELtor HARTSHORN. 


New Agencies of Agfa Products, Inc. 


THoseE of our readers who expect to visit Havana 
and Santiago de Cuba this winter will be interested 
to know that they may obtain Agfa roll-films and film- 
packs at H. E. Hutterlu Co., M. de Gomez 568, Havana, 
Cuba and at A. Bonani, Jose. A. Saco. bj. 18, Santiago 
de Cuba, Cuba. No doubt there will be many American 
visitors to our southern neighbors, and a reliable 
source of a supply for fresh film or accessories is well 
worth having in mind. 


When Would You Like to Begin? 


WE receive many subscriptions from individuals who 
express their interest and enclose their remittances but 
say nothing about the month with which they would 
like their subscription to begin. It would be a real 
service if those who subscribe would definitely mention 
the month to begin the subscription. 


Do you know, I have come to the conclusion that 
if one wishes to preserve one’s enthusiasm for photo- 
graphy, a sense of humor is very essential. For 
instance, if one should meekly, but with secret pride, 
hand a negative to one of the “highbrows” with the 
request that he will advise you on the best method of 
reducing the said negative, and if after a moment’s 
scrutiny, he should answer “a hammer!”—well! where 
in the world would you be without a sense of humor? 

Donap Smttu in The Club Photographer. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 








Tue following report is made of all photographic 
patents, the last issues of which have been disclosed 
to the public, from the records of the United States 
Patent-Office. This report is made exclusively for the 
Puoto-Era Magcazine from the patent law-offices of 
Norman T. Whitaker, 1006 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 
Copies of any of these patents may be obtained by 
sending twenty cents in stamps to Norman T. Whitaker, 
1006 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 

Leon F. Douglass of Menlo Park, Calif., has received 
his patent, number 1,508,509, on a Method of Masking 
Photographic Film while Exposure is Being Made. 

Developing-Film Hanger patent, number 1,508,804, 
-_ been issued to George D. Pappajion of Danielson, 
Conn. 

Patent, number 1,508,947, on a Film-Developing, 
Fixing, and Drying Frame has been issued to John O. 
Allen of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Isaac J. Feltenstein of St. Joseph, Mo., has received 
patent, number 1,509,399, on a Roll Attachment for 
Cameras. 

Plate-Holder is the title of patent, number 1,509,414, 
issued to Harvey L. Boyer of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oscar Fournier of Symmes Township, Ohio, has 
assigned his invention to the U. S. Playing Card Com- 
pany of Norwood, Ohio. Patent, number 1,509,806, 
on a Photoprinting Machine. 

Patent, number 1,509,701, on a Film and Plate- 
Holder has been issued to Harold D. Berstein of New 
York City. 

A Film-Winding Attachment for Cameras has been 
issued to Edward J. Quinn of Roanoke, Va. Patent, 
number 1,514,789. 

Nathan Sulzberger of New York City has received 
patent, number 1,516,161, on a Photographic De- 
veloper. 

Patent, number 1,516,199, on a Photomechanical 
Process for Producing Bas-Reliefs has been issued to 
Frederick H. Monteath of Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia, assignor to Monteath Photo Sculpture 
Limited of Sydney, Australia. 

A joint patent, number 1,516,824, has been issued 
to Leopold D. Mannes and Leopold Godowsky, Jr., 
of New York City, on Color Photography. 

Film and Method for the Production of Colored 
Pictures patent, number 1,517,049, has been issued to 
Jens H. Christensen of Holte, Denmark. 

A joint patent, number 1,510,722, on a Lens Carriage 
for Photographic Cameras issued to Philip W. Tierney 
and David A. Sine both of Rochester, N.Y., assignors to 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

Photographic Shutter patent, number 1,510,597, has 
been issued to Rudolph Klein of Rochester, N.Y., 
assignor to Ilex Optical Company, Rochester, N.Y. 

Herman C. Boeducker of New York City has re- 
ceived patent, number 1,510,597, on a Negative Glass 
and Means for Holding Same. 

Eastman Kodak Company have been assigned 
patent, number 1,510,712, on a Photographic Printing 
Machine. Inventor is Donald H. Stewart of Rochester. 

Another Photographic Printing Machine has been 
assigned to Eastman. Patent, number 1,510,715, 
issued to Ray L. Stinchfield of Rochester, N.Y. 

An Automatic Photographic Printing Machine, in- 
vented by Gerret Rekers of Rochester, N.Y., has been 
assigned to Eastman Kodak Company, patent number 
1,510,748. 


Patent, number 1,511,584, an Apparatus for Auto- 
matically Printing Photographic Paper or Film with 
Latent Image has been issued to Emmanuel J. W. 
Soulier of Nanterre, France. 

Josef Engl of Berlin-Grunewald, Germany, has re- 
ceived patent, number 1,512,681, on a Production of 
Sound-Record Photographic Positives. 

Another United States patent was issued to Jean L. 
Baille, of Paris, France, patent, number 1,512,664, on 
a System of Braces for Supporting the Folding Beds 
of Folding Cameras. 

Camera is the title of the patent issued to Howard A. 
Whiteside of New York City, number 1,512,514. 

Patent, number 1,512,785, on a Diaphragm for the 
Objectives of Stereocameras has been issued to Johannes 
Mittasch of Heidelberg, Germany. 

A joint patent, number 1,510,410, on a Camera has 
been issued to Walter C. Menyhart and Benjamin 
Katz both of New York City. 

Alexander T. Koppe of Chicago, Ill., has assigned 
his patent, number 1,510,007, to Offset Directoplate 
Company. The patent is on a Machine for Making 
Offset Press Plates. 

Eastman has been assigned patent, number 1,510,738, 
on a Method of Protecting Films and Loading Same 
in Cameras, invented by John G. Capstaff of Rochester. 

Henry S. Satterlee of New York City has received 
patent, number 1,511,042, on a Method of Identifying 
Documents. 

Camera Back patent, number 1,511,157, has been 
issued to Carl Bornmann, Jr., of Binghamton, N.Y., 
assignor by mesne assignments to Ansco Photoproducts, 
Inc., of New York City. 

Patent, number 1,513,176, on a Case for Containing 
Cameras has been issued to Charles H. Lyde of Dor- 
ridge, England. 

Ross Carey of Klein, Mont., has received patent, 
number 1,513,444, on a Cable Release for Cameras. 

Method of Ascertaining Cameras Stops, patent 
number 1,513,379, has been issued to Fletcher Douthitt 
of Detroit, Mich. 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 








January 1 To January 30, 1925. Third Exhibition 
of Pictorial Photography under auspices of the 
Southwest Museum and The Southern California 
Camera Club. To be held at the Southwest Museum, 
Marmion Way and Avenue 46, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Last day for receiving prints December 17, 
1924. Only artists of the Rocky Mountain and 
Western district are eligible to this exhibit. 


JANUARY 19 TO 24, inclusive, 1925. First Annual 
Exhibition of the Photographic Circle of Montreal. 
Last day for receiving prints, December 31, 1924. 
Further particulars may be obtained from Mr. 
Roderick Bergeron, secretary, P. O. Box 154, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


Marcu 1 ro 31, 1925. Twelfth Pittsburgh Salon of 
Photography, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entry-blanks from 
P. F. Squier, 237 Avenue B. Westinghouse Plan, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Marcu 7 To 31, 1925. The Sixth Annual Salon of 
Photography to be held in The Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo, New York. Under Auspices of Buffalo 
Camera Club. For entry-forms write to Lester F. 
Davis, secretary, 463 Elmwood Ave,. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Last day for receiving prints, February 9, 1925. 
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THE PUBLISHER’S CORNER 








We Express Our Appreciation and Thanks 


As WE go to press with this first number of the new 
year, we wish our readers and advertisers to know that 
we appreciate the many Christmas and New Year 
Greetings which have been coming with every mail. 
Moreover, we acknowledge the large number of personal 
letters in which the writers express their good will and 
friendship. In the next issue we shall attempt to ex- 
press our thanks and to do so to better advantage. 
However, at this time we do not wish to overlook the 
opportunity to let our friends know that their messages 
are arriving and that they are deeply appreciated. 
Witrrep A. Frencu A. H. BrearpsLey 


My Friend—Sigismund Blumann 


In this issue there appears a splendid article by 
Sigismund Blumann, editor of Camera Craft. It is 
his contribution to PHoro-ErA MaGazine in ex- 
change for my article which appeared in the November, 
1924, number of Camera Craft. To Mr. Blumann 
belongs the credit of beginning what I hope will prove 
to be a regular exchange of articles between the editors 
of photographic magazines throughout the world. 
Mr. Blumann and I are competitors only in the desire 
to see who may best serve. He edits a photographic 
magazine of which he and its readers may well be proud. 
I am glad of his success. We have much in common, 
and are striving to reach the same objective—not 
wealth, but just the privilege to serve well all who love 
photography. He is my friend and an old contributor 
to PHoto-Era Magazine. Thus may the readers of 
both magazines know that the East and the West can 
meet on the common ground of mutual respect, good 
will and friendship. Yes, perhaps, Mr. Blumann and 
I are both photographic idealists and should be brought 
back to earth and be taught to dream our dreams else- 
where than in the pages of our magazines. Very true 
and businesslike, no doubt. Yet, according to our good 
readers they find an indefinable something in our pages 
which encourages, stimulates, enables them to win 
awards and make a practical success of photography; 
and, best of all, I believe they know that there is a real 
friend in each editorial chair. 


Is It Really True? 


A sHort time ago, I received a letter from an old 
subscriber who was kind enough to say that he liked 
Puoto-EraA Maaazine better than ever. Then, 
he went on to make some suggestions which were 
practical and worth careful consideration. However, 
what interested me especially was his assertion that 
some readers of PHoto-ErRA MaGazine really did not 
care for good paper, careful printing and thorough 
editorial supervision. In short, he implied that editorial 
and typographical quality was wasted on many of 
the present readers. In fact, he added that we were 
giving more than we should for the money. What- 
ever he, or anyone else, might say would not change 
my decision to have high ideals and try to reach them. 
So long as I am the Publisher, Pooro-ErA MAGAZINE 
will be well printed, carefully edited and its text and 
advertising pages kept clean so that it may go into 


any home for young and old to read. Whether this 
policy is appreciated or not, I know that I am happier 
in my work and sleep better nights. The cynic will 
say that there is no money in this sort of thing; but 
money is not everything. A man’s peace of mind is 
worth a great deal. Well, I am sorry if some readers 
think that the quality of the magazine is wasted; but 
is it really true? 


Your Subscription for 1925 


No poust most of my readers are receiving cards, 
notices and letters which request the prompt renewal 
of their subscription to this or that magazine. I am 
receiving them. myself, and I know that I have enough 
on my desk now without adding more. However, I 
hope that those whose subscriptions have expired will 
feel that PHotro-Era MaGazine is worth having. 

Our subscription-list is steadily growing. There must 
be a reason for it. 


Please Read Our Competition Rules 


Ow1ne to the number of new readers and subscribers 
who have been added to our list within the past few 
weeks, let me suggest that those who plan to send in 
pictures to our competition read the rules carefully. 
This does not imply that the rules are complicated or 
difficult to follow. The suggestion is made simply to 
have it clearly understood just what prizes are offered 
and how they are awarded. Moreover, unless prints 
are sent in properly packed, carefully marked and data 
supplied, the jury may see fit to eliminate the picture. 
This is not requested, “‘just to be cranky”; but because 
contestants render a real service by this co-operation. 


The Criticism of Competition Pictures 


Ir 1s a pleasure to criticise the pictures sent in by our 
readers. If I can be of any service in this direction, I 
am glad. Each month the number of requested criti- 
cisms grows larger and now it is getting to be a problem 
to get the pictures all criticised before the next month’s 
competition pictures arrive. I might say that it is a 
real undertaking to criticise a hundred or more pictures 
by letter and at the same time keep all the correspond- 
ence and editorial work in motion. I mention this for 
the benefit of those who might feel that the criticisms 
were long in coming. However, I shall do my very best 
during the new year to return the pictures with criti- 
cisms as soon as possible after the competitions are 
judged. Yet, should there be a delay, I ask the in- 
dulgence of our readers and their sympathy for an 
exceedingly busy, although willing friend. 


When You Don’t Get the Magazine 


Sometimes there is an unintentional] slip between the 
subscription-agency and our office. This results in the 
subscriber failing to receive copies. If the magazine 
does not arrive within a reasonable time, it will help all 
greatly to notify our office promptly. 
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